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HE new Buick Double Service Sedan brings to ur 
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see .... 1275 well appointed interior make it the ideal family car. A 70 
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Four Passenger Sport Touring - - - 1725 
omic: ....-. an and grades. Proved Buick four-wheel brakes assure 
Gentguaunt tax tb be ated complete driving safety at all times and under all conditions. 
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Fig. 
profitable, 


1—Tall, narrow trees are un- 


HE YOUNG apple tree should be 
carefully and regularly pruned. 


Proper pruning not. only gives a- 


stronger headed tree which needs lit- 
tle or no bracing but it also gives a 
tree which bears better when .it is 
older as well as one which bears bet- 
ter-and frequently, earlier when it is 
young. 

Pruning the young tree results in 
better fruiting of the old tree because 
of the better fruiting wood which is 
produced. Even as a small boy we 
leartied that the best apples are usual- 
ly found on the tallest branches of 
the tree. This is because the best 
fruiting wood is located there. The 
purpose of pruning is to keep the en- 
tire top of the tree full of this kind 
of wood. Figures 1 and 2 fllustrate 
this point. The tall narrow tree (Fig- 
ure 1), is unprofitable because it is 
hard to spray and expensive to har- 
vest the fruit from. This type of tree 
is especially objectionable because 
the lower part of such trees is full of 
weak, poorly fruiting wood. In the 
case of the lower spreading tree (Fig- 
ure 2), the lower branches grow as 
well as’ the upper-ones and conse- 
quently fruit as well. This matter of 
the form of the tree is settled by the 
early pruning given the tree. 


Pruning Encourages Early Fruiting. 


Pruning the young tree should help 
to make it bear better crops of fruit 
when it is coming into bearing. Also 
it should induce earlier bearing. This 
latter statement is made in view of 
the fact that numerous experiments 
are reported as showing that the un- 
pruned tree will bear earlier than the 
pruned one. The reasons why we in- 
sist. that the pruned tree shouid- bear 
earlier are: First, because the prun- 
ing advised is very different in its ef- 
fects from that used in most of the 
experiments and, second, experience 
shows that pruning of the type to be 
recommended does usually give earlier 
fruiting than where no pruning is 
done, The experimental pruning used 
has rarely changed the type of tree 
from that of the unpruned tree. It 


- has usually been merely an annual 


cutting away of certain fractions of 


the annual growth plus a little thin- 


ning out. The result of this kind of 
cutting was a more vegetative and. 
usually'a more densely shaded top and 
naturally, delayed fruiting.. We pro- 
pose to grow a different type of tree; 
» special pruning for trees 





Prune the Young Tree 
by R. H. Roberts 


Modified Leader Tree. 


We advise the use of the modified 
leader tree. By this we do not mean 
the “double-deck” tree. Neither do 
we mean the so-called modified leader 
tree which has been used in the East 
in which the leader is much longer 
than the lower main branches: We 
recommend cutting the central branch 
back to about the same length.as the 
lateral ones (Figure 3), that is, the 
central branch is left only a little 
higher than the side branches. This 
difference in height is principally due 
to a corresponding difference in height 
along the trunk, This one difference 
in the early treatment of the leader 
is the factor which results in the dif- 
ference in the form of the older bear- 
ing tree as shown by Figures 1 and 2. 


It is also one of the reasons why we” 


propose that pruning should help to 
induce early fruiting: a different type 
‘of open-topped tree is produced as 
compared to that found in ch or 
chards. 

The principle of growth upon which 
the modified. leader type of tree is 
based is this: Branches of equal 
length or 


Likewise, branches of unequal length 


or size make an unequal growth. This 
means that the practice of leaving the 
central branch much longer than. the 





e make an equal growth. 





side branches gives the leader such 
an advantage that the side branches 
do not make an equal amount of 
growth. They then become unbal- 
anced and dwarfed and a tall, narrow 
tree like Figure 1 is the result. On 
the other hand, keeping the leader cut 
back in balance with the side 
branches results in a lower, spreading 
tree like Figure 2. Also, the tops of 
the modified leader tree (Figure 5), 
are much more open to sunlight and 
because of this difference it comes 
into spur fruiting earlier than the tree 
with the tall, leader (Figure 4) or 
even the unpruned tree, which tends 
to- grow into the more upright form, 
that is, we say that the difference in 


-shape between the trees of Figures 4 


sand 5 is not a hereditary one but is 
the result of a balanced leader. Note 
also that the branches of the tree 
with the short leader grow more 
spreading than where the leader is al- 
lowed to dominate. This gives a 
stronger tree and also one with a per- 
manently low spreading form of top. 


Age and Height ‘of Trees. 
Better results will usually follow 
from planting 1-year-old nursery trees 
although personal preferences, as well 
as individual experiences vary on 
this point. Also, the height at which 































































































































































































































Fig. 4—Trees with dominant leuders 
are narrow. Trees like this grow into 


tall, marrow old Fig. 1. They 
may also headed when the 
“second story” branches the 
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Fig. 2—Low, spreading 
better, 


trees fruit 


3. 


to head the tree seems always to he 
a subject for discussion. Our prefer- 
ence is for about 30 in. This places 
the lowest main branch about 2 ft. 
from the ground.as there are but few 
varieties where. branches come out 
for more than 6 in. below a cut. Hav- 
ing the lowest branch 2 ft. from the 
ground allows enough space for the 
use of extension cultivators and at 
‘the- same time this height is low 
enough so that the branches will grow 
in. a@ permanently upright position, 
that is, the branches on high headed 
trees tend to grow horizontally; also 
the totai growth of high headed trees 
is less than ‘on those with short 
trunks, 


Prune After First Season. 


The tree should be carefully pruned 
after the first season’s growth (Fig- 
ure 3), Remove excess branches. Cut 
back the others‘to about 18 tc 20 in. 
in length. This length is sufficient to 
allow room to increase the number of 
branches and yet avoids leggy, wil- 
lowy branches. Cut the lateral 
hranches to: outside buds and the 
leader to an upright growing bud. In 
case less than 18 in. of growth is 
made do not tip the branches. Tip- 
ping of short growths makes the top 
too dense and brushy. 

In the second year again take out 
excess branches. Cut back the other 
branches to increase their number but 
especially to keep them balanced; also 
to make forked branches unequal in 
length and so avoid weak crotches.” 
The number of scaffold branches can 
usually be settled at the end of the 
second growing season. Note how the 
new branches growing from the short 
leader (Figure’5) can be used to 
lengthen and thus strengthen the tree 
head. We prefer about eight matin 
branches in the mature tree. The 
reason for wanting this rather large 
number of scaffolds is because igees 
of this type fruit. better: the top keeps 
better balanced and so more uniformly 
vegetative and, as a result, more regu- 
larly fruitful. 

After the third and fourth growing 
season the terminal growth is usually 
short enough that tipping is not neces- 
sary. The pruning is then largely lim- 
ited to removing crossing and excess 
agent and to keeping the branches 
in balanc 

gene Out the Top. 

By about the sixth season the trees 

are ge large enough to begin 
. Frequently they do not come | ; 
page 23) 
















Page 4 


E Villiage Philosopher who 

: wrote an epitaph for himself, 

is still true today. I wish to 
quote these lines as | remember them: 
“Ble was no fool: he knew what he want«- 
: : after it, 
He was no covsar: he-took the shortest 
way.” 

This epitaph may apply. to the work 
being accomplished by L. B. Dough- 
tery. near Cambridge City, Ind.,. with 
hie fruit farm. Mr. Doughtery is 
known for miles around for the ex- 
cellent quality of fruit he produces. 

This producer knew what he want- 
ed, which was quality apples of stand- 
ard varieties. He went after it by 
hard work, took the shortest way by 
faithfully following the practices of 
successful orchard men and the Ex- 
periment Station's advice, which was 
to prune, fertilize and spray thorough- 
ly at the right time and with the 
proper materials. 

Clayton Doughtery, who is the son 
of L. B. Doughtery, is with his father 
and is carrying forward the good: or- 
chard work. Clayton spent years 
at Purdue and is applying some of 
the teaching of the Horticultural De- 
partment in the orchard with gratify- 
ing results. This is a small apple 
orchard compared with orchards over 
the fruit belt, but it is a large orchard 
when we consider it is located within 
the corm and hog belt of Indiana. 


Marketing a Small Problem. 


Bleven acres of his orchard haye 
produced from 3 to 4500 bu. of apples 
each year during the past 5 years. 
,Perhaps one of the greatest things 
that can be attributed to the success 
of Mr. Doughtery is due to the fact 
that his apples are clean and properly 
graded. The marketing question with 
this grower is a = rg or 
gsinee practically all the apples are 
eold in the orchard to farmers and 
people living in the surrounding terri- 
tory. One of my greatest advertising 
features, states Mr. Doughtery, is to 
“Sell good fruit and have satisfied 
customers. Have never had any trou- 
ble in marketing all the good fruit I 
produce.” The average price he has 
received for his fruit is: Grimes, $2.80 
per bu. and $1.50 per bu. for other 
varieties. Last year only 40 bu. were 
sold away from the orchard. During 
the past 6 years Mr. Doughtery has 
marketed not over 50 bu. any year to 
ottside towns. 

Mr. Doughtery stated, “It is a hard 
proposition to keep up with the change 
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A Fruit Orchard Wit 


by 





B. H. Doddridge 
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Clean culture in the peach orchard will Increase the size and quality of 
the peach. 


of eustom on varieties of apples, but 
Grimes are always good.” The va- 
rieties that are used are as follows: 
Grimes, Stark, Black Ben, Smith’s 
Cider, York and Indiana Favorite. 
The Smith’s Cider is hard to keep 
clean and it is not as good ag other 
varieties. The Indiana Favorite is a 


great seller in this locality. “I never 
would set out another Ben Davis apple 
if I. khew: it,” stated. Mr. Doughtery. 
At one time the fruit .venders on the 
trains would call out they had excel- 
lent Ben Dayis- apples for sale; but 
that day is past.. The apples that have 
the reputation on the train are the 











A hand-made grading table with sufficient slope so that the grader is always 
supplied with fruit to grade. 
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h a Reputation. 


Delicious, Grimes Golden and other 
high flavored varieties. 


Quality Counts, 


_ Quality ie the thing that counts. To 
produce quality apples this orchard 
receives five sprays each year. The 
spray schedule set out by Purdue Uni- 
versity is followed and it gives a good 
quality. of sound fruit. When asked, 
“When do you apply the spray for 
‘the second brood of codling moth?” 
Mr. Doughtery stated, “The time to 
apply this spray varies somewhat ac- 
cording to the season, but-we follow 
very closely the directions set out by 
Purdue.” 

A spray gun is being used in.this 
orchard, but the owner states he does 
not like it as well as the nozzle sys- 
tem, because he is unable to get under 


the leaves and do as thorough 2 job as a 
- is necessary .to get good results. © 


Spraying is not the only thing that is 
required to produce quality fruit. A 


straw mulch is applied at the rate of # 


300 Ibs. of straw per tree: This 
keeps down the grass and weeds and 
also holds moisture. In addition to 


the straw an application of 4 Tbs. of — 


nitrate of soda is applied to trees 


that ‘have a smajl. crop and 5 ibs. to ~ 


trees laden with fruit. Nitrate of 
soda not’ only stimulates the crop of 
fruit on the tree, but also stimulates 
the fruit spurs for the coming year. 


Peaches as a Filler. 


In @ new orchard of 26 acres, in 
addition to apples, Mr. Doughtery has 
put in peach fillers. The following 
varieties were used: Big Red, EI- 
berta, Champion, J. H. Hale, Salway, 
Captain Ede, and Lemon Free. The 
Lemon Free has been used by Mr. 
Doughtery in the past and he: states 
that it has made more money because 
it is hardy and not subject to the 
peach borer, and in addition it isan 
excellent seller. The apples used in 
this orchard are of some of the best 
gelling . varieties today, the Double 
Work Grimes, Delicious, Golden De- 
licious, Jonathan and Indiana Favor- 
ite. 

All the young trees are protected 
from rabbits and mice by using 36-in. 
wire netting which is split. in the 
middle and the ends fastened to- 
gether with hog rings, which makes 
@ very good protector and can. be 
quickly put on. A system of clean 
culture and, then cover crops planted 
in the fall is used in this Indiana 
orchard. 


(Concluded on page 29) 


‘The Pioneer Fruit Growers’ Association 


TRANGE as it may seem, the 

first fruit growers’ co-operative 

association was not formed in 
California; it was formed in Colorado. 
The pioneer organization of its kind, 
the father of co-operative fruit pack- 
fing and marketing, was founded in 
the mountainous state of Colorado, 
more for its achievements in 
and scenery than for trail 
in what we now term “mod- 
ern methods.” Yet it is a fact that 
on the western slope of Colorado, 
which boasts mostly sage brush and 
dog holes, was formed the 
opganization credited with this dis- 
tinction, the Grand Junction Fruit 
Growers’ Ass’n. Perhaps there is no 
better illustration of the forces that 
™ark success or failure in 


i 


‘ 


' 


Ass'n. It was a& loose’ affair and 
might soon have passed the way 
of many other new enterprises had 
the founders been made of less stern 
stuff, for very shortly the flourish- 


by Harold B. Tukey 


ing mining camps nearby, which 
had until then provided the necessary 
markets for the fruit, suddenly closed 
due to the demonitization of silver. 


Now, any who have not looked up- 



























‘growers was $54,000 while today it is. 


on a deserted .mining camp do. not 
realize just what: this meant. 


and Tin Cup. But run these ¢luegs to 
earth and Dorchester becomes an 
empty cabin or two; Ashcroft, a town 


with @ population of one lone soul 


whose purpose in remaining is to‘keep 
the government weather records; and 


Tin Cup—complete even to fire hy-— 


drants—without a human being within 
its limits! 
The only course open was to ship 
across the intervening mountains to 
the eastern slope. But again misfor- 
tune entered, this time in the form of 
unscrupulous: dealers who took the’ 
fruit and returned little money. Yet 
instead of resulting in a broken or- 
ganization these successive set-backs 
merely served as incentives to a closer’ 
bond. The next few years the asso- 
ciation prospered, until in 1891 it was’ 
rated under its present name. 

In 1891 the capitalization was $25,000, 
today it is $150,000 with a surplus of 
$50,000, In 1897 the amount paid to’ 
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If you” 
will look at your map, you will find © 
such towns as Dorchester, Ashcroft, 
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~ new orchard in the district, he would 


* -eious bring him annually from $1.50 
to $5 a bu. and he has averaged now 
pnd 9 years from his Delicious block 
~$3-@ bu. 


~are-seeded down to cover crops every 
2 year, 


-» block. «It was interesting to note that 
_ the trees which did not receive nitrate 
of soda this spring shed their fruit 








the lime light for.a number of 
years as a producer of very fine 
apples. Beautiful prize-winning ex- : ; 
hibits have been ‘sent out by that state ‘© cope with 
=to. our large horticultural shows, 4nd. frog-eye funghs, 
These exhibits, consisting of big Red 
‘Delicious, Rome, Winesap, and Stay- 
man, have always attracted much 
favorable comment. We were, there- 
fore, very anxious to see this new 
‘Jand of the big red apple. 

We are forced in this article to eon- 
fine our attention to the district com- 
prising Asheville, Saluda, and Hen- 


N ‘tet CAROLINA has been in 


Mr. 


ever, 
fruit in 


age of. clean fruit. 


in this district—scab 
Corwith, 
with a.good, big Bean sprayer and 
plenty of Bordeaux, feels that he can 
hold these very well in check. How- 
it_ is very easy to sell scabby 
North Carolina districts and 
this makes it hard te get the growers 
to spray so as to get.a large percent- 
Like most of the 
southern districts, the trees carry, if 





~ Rambles of : a Horticulturist | 
| by C. I. Lewis 


posed, the highest elevation planted 
being 3150 ft. Parts of the orchard 
are in coves and somewhat protected 
but other areas are fully exposed to 
the strong winds. He will. be in a 
position to demonstrate the desirabil- 
ity of various exposures, elevations 
and coves for fruit growing in North 
Carolina mountains. 


Unique Spraying System. 
The second interesting experiment 





ee 


Spraying in the H. P. Corwith orchard, 


derson, but before leaving this state 
one should visit such apple districts 
as Waynesville and Mt. Airy, where 
gome of the finest apple orchards in 
the state can be found. The trip 
should also include the famous Sandy 
Ridge district with its very extensive 
» peach plantings. 

North Carolina Hard -to Beat. 


Our first calf was on H. P. Corwith, 
owner of the Overbrook Orchards, 
“near Saluda. -Mr. Corwith for many 
years was a travelling man, his travels 
taking him to the Pacific Coast, 
through the middle west and the. At- 
antic Seaboard. He believed after 
visiting many fruit districts that for 

~ land valves, climate, scenery, and ease 
of marketing, North Carolina was hard 
to beat.’ He now has 40 acres of ap- 
ples. Some blocks, however, have not 
yet reached bearing age.. He fre- 
quently harvests from 9000 to 10,000 
bushels from his bearing blocks. The 
trees generally come into bearing by 
the eighth year, which is typical of the 


hard to fight fungus diseases and to 
get the highest degree of color. 


Grapes Do Well, 


Grapes do especially well up high 
on the sides of the mountains where 
they have good air and soil drainage 
and. plenty of sunshine... We visited 
the. vineyard -of Mrs,-W. T. Lindsay, 
near Tryon: This’.is’ a large. vine- 
yard planted ‘to Niagara, Delaware, 
Lutie, Gertie, Catawba, and Concord, 
Most of the vines are~ trained to a 


given the standard treatment with 
tillage and cover. crops. 
point of interest in growing grapes in 
these mountains is that at the pres- 
ent time there are not enough ‘grown 
to meet the local demand. 


ing orchard near Saluda. -This or- 
chard is managed by Miss Tocoa and 
C, E. Sanders. The orchard is 30 
acres in extent, having some 1200 or 


North. Carolina -mountain districts. 1500 trees, the oldest having been 
The varieties to be found in his or- planted in 1911. The varieties are 
chard are the Rome, Delicious, Jona- [elicious, Stayman, Black Twig, 


Senator, Albemarle, 
Were he planting a 


.than, Stayman, 
and Grimes. King David and Golden Delicious. 
The owners won first prize at the 
state fair for the best box of Stay- 
mans. The Delicious and Stayman 
are the best bearers and bring the 
highest prices. In planting again, Mr. 
Sanders would have these two varie- 
ties: with a good planting of Rome. 
He finds that two of his hardest pests 
to control are the field mice and frog- 
eve fungus. He believes in keeping 
his trees growing and applies annual- 
ly from 3 to 5 Ibs. of nitrate of soda 
and- about § Ibs. of phosphate in 
March. He does most of his work by 
a tractor and uses a Hayes sprayer 
to keep his insect pests and diseases 
under control. 


siecle tag Experimenta. Being 
Conducted, 

The Blk Mountain Orchard Co. of 
Asheville have one of the most inter- 
esting. orchards that we visited on 
our entire southern trip. J. T. Bled- 
soe, the manager, is a hustler. He is 
_extremely enterprising and of an ex- 
perimental frame of mind. He is 
doing -a piece of work which should 
be of great value to all western North 
Carolina. He has. planted a large 
orchard ‘of 280 acres reyes largely on 
_the mountain tap and Eo well, ex- 


make it practically all Delicious, 
Grimes, and Rome as these varieties 
are good. croppers and produce fruit 
“of good size and quality, His Deli- 


The culls-and lower grades 
are very easily sold if hauled by auto 
trucks to such mill towns as Green- 
ville and Sparta. The trees are 
planted 25 by 25, which is possibly too 
close for the good, strong soil found 
in‘ the district. The location is gen- 
“erally rolling with a few exposed 

“areas here and there where it might 
be desirable to do some frost fight- 
ing. The elevation in the orchard is 
about 2500 ft. All the older blocks 


Nitrate of soda is applied early 
in the spring to most of the bearing 


badlv following the cold windstorms, 









+ are two bad fungus diseases 


Je ey 





anything, too much wood, making it 


two-wire trellis and the four-cane. 
Kniffen system. The. vineyard was - 


The main- 


The Sanders family. has an interest- 


York, Rome, Winter Banana, Grimes, - 


~ land. 


is the spraying system. The orchard 
has an underground pipe system for 
spraying, the pipe being buried about 
a foot in the ground. On one of the 
* highest points a huge cement.supply 
tank furnishes the -water for. the 
spray mixtures. The chemical and 
spray or mixing tank holds 6500 gal. 
and is connected with supply tanks 
and with distributing systems by a 
very unique set of valves. For every 
inch of spray mixture that rises in 
the mixing tank, the contents have 
increased 50 gal. The spray is car- 
ried through the orchard in galvan- 
ized pipes. Brass spigots are used 
and at frequent intervals cut-offs, 
such as one would find in a city water 
supply, are found. The main lines 
are some 140 ft. apart. The spigots 
on the distributing system are 120 ft. 
apart, so that a 65-ft. hose will reach 
the farthest branch from the spray 
supply. There are 65,000 ft. of %-in. 
pipe in’ the orchard. In each main 
distributing system there are 200 ft. 
of 2-in. pipe, 150 ft. of 1 1/3-in. pipe 
and the remainder of %-in. pipe. 
Water from springs on the side of the 
hill is pumped to the cement storage 
tank on the hilltop.. Four™= men can 


spray the entire orchard ‘in 4 days. 
The system at present covers 180 
acres and it cost $8500 to install, 








duce one of the so-called “coves,” 
which gives a location relatively free 
from damage from either frosts or 
freezing weather. We observed that 
orchards so planted were generally 
regular in their bearing. Such or- 
chards are also not infrequently sub- 
irrigated. Such an orchard is the one 
owned by Charles A. Webb. He was 
the first man to introduce the Deli- 
cious in western North Carolina, hav- 
ing established his orchard in 1900 
and in 1902. The Delicious began to 
bear in 1907 and 1908 and since that 
time Mr. Webb has won many prizes. 
In addition to the Delicious, the or- 
chard is’ planted heavily to Stayman 
and a smaller number of trees of such 
varieties as Black Twig, Kinniard’s 
Choice, York, Ben Davis, Winesap, 
Virginia Beauty and Albemarle. If 
he were planting again, Mr: Webb 
stated that he would make his orchard 
entirely Delicious, Stayman, Winesap 
and Rome. 

There are about 100 acres in this 
orchard and the-7-year-old blocks of 
trees are now beginning to bear very 
nicely. Some 3500 trees have reached 
bearing age. In spring thorough plow- 
ing and good tillage is given ‘the 
orchard but -later, towards fall, grasa, 
clover and weeds are allowed to grow. 
This does not seem to injure. the 
trees, in fact, we believe that since 
the soil is strong and sub-irrigated, 
the weeds possibly reduce the amount 
of moisture so that higher color is 
produced on the fruit. The orchard 
is fertilized in the spring with tank- 
age and acid phosphate in equal 
amounts. 

The -pruning system of the orchard 
is very open, more so than almost 
any orchard we have seen in the east 
or south. The orchard is much like 
a western orchard in that the. prun- 
ing ‘has produced rather an open type 
of tree. Since 1908 Charles D. Joyner, 





Charles A, Webb orchard, Mr. Joyner at the left, Mr. Webb at the right, 


The sprays used are Scalecide for the 
dormant spray, lime-sulphur for the 
delayed dormant, and Bordeaux as 
a summer spray, 

The orchard is planted to -8000 
trees each of Delicious and Stayman, 
so arranged that thorough pollination 
can be given. There are 1800 Golden 
Delicious trees and 500 each of Red 
June, Liveland Raspberry, York and 
Rome. There are also 200 Ben Davis. 
The orchard is. planted on. contour 
and the trees on that account are set 
closer than they would be on level 
Cultivation is carried on by 
mules and horses but as the trees be- 
come established the orchard is 
planted to peas, which maintain the 
fertility of the soil and prevent heavy 
washing during the winter. 


Coves Are Best Location. 


After spending more than a week in 
North Carolina, we came to the con- 
clusion that the best location to plant 
an orchard would be on a slope, pro- 
tected at the rear and. in the front by 
higher’ elevations. This would pro- - 





superintendent, has had charge of the 
pruning and he has not changed his 
methods and the trees show the bene- 
fit of a consistent pruning:policy. The 
soil in this orchard, as in most of the 
mountain districts, is deep, somewhat 
sandy top soil with a clay sub-soil 
mixed with rock. 


A very thorough. spraying schedule 


is carried on in the Webb orchard 
and we found little or no traces of 
fungus diseases or insect pests. Wach 
falt he sells the culls from $1 to $1.50 
a bu. and the better grades from 
$2.50 to $4 a bu. 


North Carolina Not an Early District, 


North Carolina is not an early dis- 


trict and it is»not an early apple 
district. This will surprise most north- 
ern growers as they believe ii is se 
far south’ that it must be maturing 
varieties early, but it must be remem- 
bered that the altitude in which most 
of the fruit is grown is rather high 
and the 

months. Al 


season is about 5 
. the winters are not 
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Acetates of Copper as Non-Staining Sprays. 








rot (Coniothyrium diplodielia), 
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MISSOURI an@ other states, but 
as a vule chiefly the more southern 
ones, aes eee attacked dur- 
the y one or more 

a Anes fungi. These fungi ordinarily 
begin their attack when the grapes 
begin to ripen and they may continue 
their development saprophytically 
even after the grapes have been har- 
vested and packed for shipping. They 
are a potential menace to the grape 
ao in that they attack the fruit at 
a time when spraying is no longer con- 
sidered necessary for the control of 
black-rot and other diseases, and, in 
fact. at a time when applications of 
Bordeaux mixture are not even desir- 
able because of the chalky blotches of 
spray residue left on the fruit at har- 
yest time if applied within less than 
a month of this time. As a rule these 
pike-tote cause * comparatively little 
damage during dry seasons but if hot, 
sultry or rainy weather prevails dur 
ing the ripening period considerable 


}. damiage to the crop may-ensue: Only 


@ few days of favorable weather are 


aaa for ripé-rots to develop and, 


if infection of the granes-occurs, these 
rots may spread rapidly throughout 
the vineyard, 

Three Fungi Responsible for Decay. 

Three fungi are commonly responsi- 
ble for the decay of ripening grapes. 

ese are the so-called bitter-rot 
‘(Melanconium fuligineum), the hy 
an 
the same fungus (Glomerella cingu- 
lata) that causes the bitter-rot of the 
apple and the ripe-rot of a number of 
other fruits. The decay of ripening 
grapes may be caused by still other 
fungi but the three cited here are the 
most widespread and destructive. 

Of these three diseases bitter-rot and 
white-rot are the most important be- 
cause thev oftentimes attack the stem 
of the cluster, its branches, or even 
the stalks of the berries before the 
berries themselves are attacked. In 
such case the stem becomes dry and 
brittle, as a result of which the berries 
depending upon. the functioning of 
these diseased parts for their nonrish- 
ment and water conduction, quickly 
wither and dry up. . Berries attacked 
directly commonlv. develop brownish 
discolorations which quickly involve 
the whole berry. Later, minute pus- 
tules dot the surface of the berries 

ore or less thickly, and, if the atmos- 

be not too dry, the characteris- 
tic whitish, fiesh-colored, or sootv- 
spore-masses are exuded from 


. black 
the pustules, the color depending up- © 


British Horticultural Progress 





OMPARATIVELY few American 


fruit growers, possibly, are 
aware of the activities of the 
British fruit. growers in their evolu- 
; and one might well say, rev- 


“plutionary, work along the lines of 


interesting om nggod in bettering 

methods of: fruit raising, 
and marketiag. Of. especial 
‘to those who are either grow- 


: wilppere. of fruit that finds its 
ee to whores, - 


is the fact 
Bodind Js. making. 


eee 


Lang ol it ftom, sale. . 


progressive 
‘better . fruit and «d ‘ 


: eae 


by Arthur S. Rhoads 


on the fungus. As a- rule infected 
berries have a tendency to shell or 
fall off at the slightest jar, even early 
in the course of the decay, while the 
bérries are still plump and juicy. 
With the progress of the decay the 
berries become more or less shrunken 
and finally ary up, although not to the 
strongly adherent, hard, coal-black 
mummies characteristic of black-rot. 


Control Measures Difficult. 


Control measures against these dis- 
eases are difficult on account of the 
mature: condition of the fruit at the 
time of infection. Applications of 
Bordeaux mixture made late in ‘the 
season mar the fruit and render it 
unsalable. Control of these diseases 
requires the substitution for the uni- 
versally used Bordeaux mixture of a 
fungicide that will leave only a very 
inconspicuous or colorless residue on 
the fruit. 

When. a fungicide forming very in- 
conspicuous spots on the foliage or 
fruit is desired, some one of the cup- 
rammonium sprays or else Burgundy 
mixture generally is recommended. 
These fungicides, however, are open 
to serious objection because of their 
tendency to cause burning. Copper- 
caustic soda, in which the acidity of 
the. copper sulphate is neutralized 
with caustic. soda instead of with 
sodium carbonate as is the Case in 
Burgundy mixture, also has been 
recommended where a practically 
colorless deposit is required. This 
mixture has had but little trial. While 
neutral mixtures appear to be safe, 
strongly. alkaline mixtures are liable 
to cause serious burning. gn account 
of the free caustic soda present. The 
point of neutrality can be determined 
safely only by resorting to chemical 
test with litmus paper or other color 
indicators, so that the preparation of 
this fungicide probably. will not ap- 
peal to the layman. 

Acetates of Copper Lees injurious. 

The acetates of copper, on the other 
hand, form even less conspicuous 
deposits than the above fungicides 
and, for the equivalent amount of cop- 
per, are many times less injurious to 
the plant sprayed. They ‘compare 
faverably with Bordeaux mixture as 
regards efficiency and effectiveness. 
They present-in addition the impor- 
tant practical 


advantages of not’ 


scorching the foliage, freedom from 
nozzle trouble, and are very con- 
venient as regards the making up of 
spray mixtures since they require only 
mixing with water, without the addi- 
tion of lime, soda, etc., to neutralize 
them. 

While the acetates of copper have 
been widely used for many years in 
France, where they are held in high 
esteem as fungicides, they have been 
but little employed in the . United 
States. _In this country one rarely 


finds formulae for their use and, save’ 


for the work -of Galloway, Shear and 
Butler, they are practically unknown. 
On the other hand, in all French text 
books on grape diseases from Viala’s 
“Les maladies de la vigne”, onwards, 
verdigris and, more recently, the neu- 
tral copper acetate are considered to 
be equal, if not superior, to the other 
copper sprays. 

The acetates of copper may be con- 
sidered under two headings: 

1.—Basic copper acetate or verdigris 
(“verdet gris” of the French), of 
somewhat variable composition but 
consisting mainly of bi-basic copper 
acetate. It occurs in small lumps of 
a blue-gray color. This is the older 
form and at present is the cheapest 
and most easily obtainable in this 
country. It has been quoted by whole- 
sale chemical companies as low as 24 
eents per pound in quantity. 

In water the basic acetate does not 
give a true solution such as the neu- 
tral: acetate does. ~-Hydration phe- 
nomena. occur; the. paste at. first 
formed, if diluted slightly, becomes 
colloidal. If the soaking be sufficiént- 
ly prolonged and the guantity of 
water sufficient, dissociation brings 
about the separation ‘of a soluble part 
(neutral acetate) which colors the solu- 
tion blue and the light flakes. float 
in it, settling to the bottom but which 
the slightest agitation again places in 
suspension. It is this extreme light- 
ness of the sediment which insures the 
greatest freedom from nozzle troubles 
characteristic of verdigris mixtures, 
which may be regarded as colloidal 
solutions, Nevertheless, in order to 
obtain the best mixture, attention 
must be paid to one point—it is neces- 
sary to soak the verdigris in water for 
a few days before making up the 
spray mixture. 

2.—The neutral or normal acetate 
of copper (“verdet neutre” of the 


by A. G. B. Bouquet 


United States, Canada, Australia and 
South Africa. For example, the im- 
portations of boxed apples trom .the 
northwestern United States in Octo- 
ber, November and December, 1922, 
were approximately 1,292;708 boxes. 
From these importations British grow- 
ers for a long time have been observ- 
ing the methods of grading, pons 
and labeling of fruit used by the ve 
named countries, ‘principally. the 
United States and Canada. 

The successful ‘invasion in England 
by this foreign = grown .fruit is at- 
tributed to the following five things, 
according to Seabrook, British author- 
ity on fruit growing and © market- 
ing*: Good fruit; guaranteed sizes; 
weights and quantities; perfect grad- 
ing; various varieties. grown and 
shipped according to season and 
standard, uniform a. 

The British grower prides Himself 
on the fact that his goods are con- 

ofiensd to be second to none in Po 


agony but onan by im 


never ze learned the ‘art 
putting this fruit. ol iteeive: 
rae te with 


fee: 


Fa 


Growers Are Organized. 

For many years there has been 
considerable antagoniam not only be- 
tween fruit-growing districts, but also 
between individual growers, with the 
result that there has been little prog- 
ress along the line of co-operation and 
improvement in horticultural. ‘condi- 
tions. It is evident that the war 
served as a considerable impetus to 
encourage increased production of 
fruit and to unite growers’in the in- 
dustry in one way and another. 

The first definite move to Jactually 
unite growers’ interests was made in 
-1918 when a conference of growers 
took-place which formed the National 
Fruit.-Growers’ Federation and the 
Market Gardeners’, Nurserymen and 
Farmers’ Association, which in 1921 


was styled the Federation of/ British 
Federation ' 


Fruit. Growers. In. this 
there are now 10,000 ‘growers united 
and under the guidance of the Federa- 
tion many new recommendations have 


been ones concerning grades. and ; 


Shae ia st 


"generally conceded by the 
British grower that there has not SP! 
Beye the ‘excellence and by wasn ‘The 

f grading home. — 


“and ° packing © 









French), a ‘salt of more recent intre 
duction’ than verdigris, from which ra 
is prepared.. This is a crystalline salt 
resembling copper ‘sulphate but 
a dark blue-green color. . It dissolveg 
in cold water, forming a clear blue 































the spray mixture can be prepared at © 
once; preliminary soaking, such ag ig © 
required for verdigris, is unnecessary, 
Being applied in the form of a clear 
solution, it insures absolute freedom 
from clogging of nozzles. This spray 
is harmless to the foliage at- the 
strength ordinarily used, though it ig 
probably. rather more conducive tq 
burning than verdigris, at least in wet 
weather. This is because. drying of 
the solution is retarded, and the salt, 
being soluble, acts corrosively. Upon © 
drying, however, this unstable salt de. — 
composes with the formation of basic | 
copper acetate mixed with hydroxides, 
The extent to which this decomposi- 
tion occurs depends on. the tempera. | 
ture prevailing at the time the fungi. | 
cide is applied, it proceeding more 
slowly and less completely in cold 
than in warm weather. The basic 
copper acetate decomposes even more 
rapidly. and completely upon drying & 
than the neutral acetate. 


Adhesiveness of Acetates of Copper. 
















































































































































‘The adhesiveness of the acetates of Eme: 
copper depends upon the degree to . eorn, 
which they decompose on drying and sell, 
upon the length of time that elapses — knive 
between the time of application and than 
the time of the first washing rain. Ag broax 
has been shown by Butler, the basic | thous 
acetate is. more adhesive than the Th 
neutral acetate and decomposes more Sapp, 
rapidly upon exposure to the air than three 
the latter. The adhesiveness and teres 
‘spread of the copper acetate spray grow! 
solutions can be increased greatly by home 
the use of gelatine; the greatest bene pectic 
fit resulting with the neutral acetate, in br 
Gelatine is used in preference to tite neare 
calcium caseinate spreader because more 
the latter curdies in acid mixtures. Ag ‘home 
Butler has shown further, neutral him t 
acetate of copper plus gelatine is not’ celal is 
as adhesive as basic acetate of copper Tim 
plus gelatine, the inferiority being) attrac 
especially marked for periods follow first t 
ing the application of the spray of less soon 
than 48 hours, but is so superior to he co 
the basic acetate without the addition began 
of gelatine that it deserves to be in” ‘At fir 
troduced into our formulae as a sub @ quai 
stitute for use when the latter is not to 10 « 
obtainable, were | 

(Concluded on page 21) way ¢ 
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“Sieve” basket made of wicker. orders 

1923 se 
grown fruits as found in the foreigh Clevela 
grown products. Little or no wort lanta, 
in. standardizing grades and pack smaller 
has been done. Comparatively little Thers 
co-operation has heretofore takel berry p 
place in selling fruit. . Previously if bama ¢ 
has been every mun for himself ‘ties du 
distinctive brands and national adver Agricul! 
tising have been conspicuous by th ‘and fai 

ence. All of these facts show visited | 






now ng Federation bags 
great task as well as a big opp 
tunity ahead of it in bettering + 
keting methods and conditions. 

“One ofthe drawbacks to Brit 
‘grown fruit has been that too m 
owers have had _ little faith: 
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. Emerson said: 
_, edrn, or wood, or boards, or pigs. to 
_gell, or can make better chairs or 
. knives, crucibles, or church organs, 


~ Sapp, 
» three years ago Mr. Sapp became in- 


‘attracted. very little attention. 


gradually increased his price. 








Picking blueberries, 


A burst of praise for the fellow 
who does things better and. has 
things better than other folks 
“If a man has good 


than anybody else, you will find a 


- broad, hard-beaten road to his house, 
- though it be in the woods.” 


This is now happening with M. A. 
of Crestview, Fla. Thirty- 


terested in. blueberries. which were 


_ growing in the swamps near his 


home. They were indigenous to that 
section, and Mr. Sapp’s main purpose 
in bringing them from the swamps 
nearer his home was to have them 
more convenient to harvest for his 
‘home needs. It never occurred to 
him that he was starting a commer- 
celal industry. . 

Time passed but these eee 

° 
first trees' planted by Mr. Sapp were 
soon bearing more blueberries than 
he could consume at home, and he 
began selling rage in a small way. 
At first he sold locally for 5 cents 
a quart and later increased the price 
to 10 cents a quart. Occasional orders 
were received from those who in one 
way or another had -come to know 
them, Each year the sales exceeded 
those of the preceding year. 


Price Has Increased. 
As the demand increased Mr. Sapp 
From 
cents a quart he increased it to 
cents, to 15 cents, to 18 cents, 


and for the 1923 crop he received 25 
'-cents per quart, f. o. b, Crestview. 

Picking cost him 5° cents a quart. 
The cups, packing, and hauling to the 
_ Station cost another 2 cents, leaving 
_-him 18 cents net for his berries. 
the meantime, his market was grow- 


In 


ing. In 1921 he shipped a few crates 
to different cities in the north and 
east, and each shipment brought 
orders for more berries. During the 
1923 season shipments were made to 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, At- 
lanta, Birmingham and many other 
smaller cities and towns. 
There is now much interest in blue- 


‘berry production in at least one Ala- 
bama 


by the hundreds have 


visited his orchard, and the stream of 
Visitors is still in progress. 


’ No Failure in 33 Years, 


telling of his experience Mr. 
said that. he t his first 
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Florida Blueberry 
Attracts Attention 


- by P. O. Davis 


acres in blueberries. Those on 9 
acres are 10 to 33 years of age and 
those on 6 acres are younger. Plant- 
ing has been done in a rather hap- 
hazard way. Some of the older trees 
are very near each other, while the 
younger trees are as wide as 20 ft. 
apart. It is the opinion of Mr. Sapp 
that they should be set 16 to 20 ft. 


wi each way in order to permit cultiva- 


tion and also the growing of legumes 
for soil improvement. Not until re- 
cent years has h@ made any effort to 
discover better methods of fertiliza- 
tion and cultivation. Almost nothing 
has been done on varieties. 

Mr. Sapp &aid that: they bloom from 
early February to late March. The 
fact that they have a. long blooming 
period is a great protection against 


average, more than 1 qt. to the tree. 
Trees brought from forests, cut back 
and set in the winter of 1922-23 bore 
a few berries. Therefore, they are 
quick. bearers. 


Keeping Qualities. 


It appears ‘that the berries have 
good keeping qualities. On August 1, 
a small box of berries picked that day 
was sent to Prof. C. L. Isbell, of the 
Alabama College of. Agriculture “at 
Auburn. After being shipped in’ this 
way they remained in his office with- 
out ice until August 10, at which time 
they were dried up. It is probable 
that they would have lasted longer if 
they had been picked before they 
were full ripe. It is apparent that 
keeping qualities can be improved by 








Mr, ‘Sapp’s blueberry farm, 


crop failures. Cold weather or frost 
injures only those that are at a criti- 
cal stage. 


Long Harvest Season. 


The harvest season begins late in 
May or early in June and continues 
for about 3 months. Ripe berries on 
each tree should be picked every few 
days.. The peak of the crop comes 
in late June through July. 

Due to irregularity in planting, and 
also to lack of proper ‘management, 
except during the past few years, very 
little is known by Mr, Sapp as to pro- 
ductiOn records. Last year one of his 


selection and improved methods of 
production and management. 

An examination of the Sapp blue- 
berry orchard revealed that there is 
almost no end to the number of va- 
rieties or species. An examination of 
several trees may reveal that no two 
of them are exactly alike. In this 
respect they appeared to be like the 
blueberries grown under the. direc- 
tion of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture on a blueberry experimental 
farm in New Jersey. The trees differ 
in their type of growth, style of bear- 
ing, and time of ripening. Some are 
low and spreading, while others are 














‘Second-year grove set 16 by 16 ft. with velvet beans interplanted, 


biggest trees, set closely to other 
trees, bore 49 qts. of berries. No 
doubt it would have borne. many more 


had it had more space and better at- 
Pouce ago, tention in the way of cultivation and 


- few leading: species 


upright and 15 ft. tall, The berries 
differ in shape, size, quality and 
flavor. Some of them are round, some 
are oblong, while others are slightly 
flat. Firm berries and mealy berries 
were also found, as were tasteless 






























Second-year tree producing berries 
from top to bottom. 


taining the most desirable character- 
istics. On its New Jersey experl- 
mental farm the Department of Agri- 
culture has developed varieties of 
blueberries which produce berries 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter. 


Soil . Requirements. 


The. soil requirements are stated 
briefly by L. M. Ware of the Alabama 
Board of Horticulture. After making 
a thorough investigation he said in 
his official report: “In the observa- 
tion made at Mr. Sapp’s farm and at 
other plantings near by, it is estab- 
lished, practicaly beyond question, 
that this blueberry can be raised on 
varying types of soil with little cultt- 
vation, little fertilization, no spray- 
ing, no pruning and with little care. 
Plantings were examined on deep, 
sandy soil ‘with practically no clay 
subsoil, both in well-drained upland 
and more retentive soil of lowlands, 
and in all cases the berries seemed 
to be producing abundantly. Plant- 
ings were also exatiiined under differ- 
ent conditions of cultivation and fertil- 
ization. On uncultivated, unfertilized 
plantings the berrjes seemed to be 
producing abundantly but where cul- 
tivated and fertilized had responded 
well to the additional care. An ideal 
type of soil is a sour, sandy soil with 
a fair amount of peat or humus, and 
with a permanent supply of soil 
moisture but still well drained.” 


Development Promising. 


The development of a nice blue- 
berry industry in this section appears 
promising~ if sufficient investigational 
work is done to develop varieties’ and 
proper methods of cultivation for the 
production of large berries of the 
most - palatable flavors. Time of 
ripening, keeping qualities, size and 
bearing qualities must be taken into 
consideration. ; 

Seed that are so smali as to be al- 
most unnoticed in eating are found 
in the berries. They may be used in 
developing improved varieties by de- 
veloping hybrids. Propagation by 
either budding, cuttings or layering 
is feasible. 

It is very encouraging that in 33 
years no insect or disease has ap 
peared to injure Mr, Sapp’s berries. 
In view of the great injury done to 
other fruits by insect and disease 
pests, this is a strong point in favor 
of the Sapp or Florida blueberries. 

In a bulletin entitled, “Directions 
for Blueberry Culture,” Frederick V. 
Coville, of the Department of Agrt- 
culture, says about blueberry culture 
in Florida: “Extravagant and mis- 
beresr statements have been pub- 

and thousands of ordinary wild 
sehen tabs been ele ie high prices, 
the purchasers being led to believe 

- (Concluded on page 17) 
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HILE spending several months 

in Europe studying horti- 

cultural problems, I had the 
pleasure of visiting the Fratelli 
Sgaravatti Nurseries of Saonara 
(Padova), Italy. ‘This nursery is-in- 
teresting to Americans for two or 
three reasons. One of these is that 
in its management it is a typical ex- 
ample of a patriarchal form of gov- 
ernment. In this case, the firm has 
been in business at Saonara about 
7 miles from the city of Padova, 
their railroad and telegraph station, 
for over 125 years, and during all this 
time the eldest member of the family 
has always been president. Just. be- 
fore my visit, Benedetto Sgaravatti, 
over 80 years of age, had voluntarily 
retired from the presidency in favor 
of his brother Vittorio, who was sev- 
eral years younger. 

At the present time the firm con- 
sists of five brothers and four cousins, 
all young men. The father of the 
. four brothers and at the same time 
the uncle of the five cousins, is at the 
head of the firm. All of the young 
men bear the name of Sgaravatti. 
Bach of the young men is at the head 
of some department. One heads the 
department of correspondence and 
publicity; another has charge of the 
tree fruits; another looks after their 
see business; another their orna- 
mentals; another is pathologist of the 
firm; another entomologist; and still 
another has charge of the sales de- 
partment, etc. Since the firm does 
business all over Europe, they must 
have a good knowledge of the differ- 
ent languages. Some.of the members 
of the firm therefore speak French 
fluently—one speaks English, still an- 
other German, and so on. 

The firm of Fratelli Sgaravatti is 
also unique in that they use the same 
land continuously for growing prac- 
tically ali of their nursery stock. 
This is made possible only by a care- 
ful system of crop rotation. For ex- 
atmple—nursery stock is not permit- 
ted to occupy the land more than half 
the time. In the first place, they 
transplant practically everything 
6very year. This makes it possible 
to follow with a bean crop, then per- 
haps a root crop, and then back into 
nursery stock again. 


Trees Kept Several 
Selling. 


This mursery is unique as com- 
pared with American nurseries in 
that the fruit trees they grow are 
often kept for several years—often 


Years Before 


by W. L. 


American Frutt Grower 


An Old World Nursery | 


Howard 


University of California 


five to ten, before they are sold. In 
fact, the older a tree is, the higher 
the price it will command. These old 
trees can be very successfully plant- 


cases were highly interesting because 
we see nothing like them in this coun- 
try. First, all standard fruit. trees 
are always headed in the nursery at 








Planting seeds in the nursery im early spring. 


ed in fruit gardens, because they 
have. been: transplanted in the nurs- 
ery every year, and when finally sold 
the roots are balled like citrus trees 
in California and. Florida. 

Blocks of nursery. trees in many 


—— 


a height of between 5 end 6 ft. Some- 
times this long body will consist 
of a special variety that is not 
likely to be injured by sunburn, or 
which is resistant to some disease 
like apple canker. In such cases, the 





Rexiug nursery steck fer fercign shipment. 
; 


variety is grafted on at the des 
height. In other cases, where the en, 
tire top is formed from the bud, th 
tips of the trees are simply pinched 
out when they reach the. desired 
height during the growing season an 
caused to branch at that point. 


Espalier Form of Training Practiced 

Another striking feature of the 
blocks of nursery trees was the large 
number that are trained to a fan 
shape, that is, espalier form. For ~ 
this purpose it is necessary to trellis 
the nursery rows. This form of train- 
ing was very common with peaches 
and pears as both of these fruits are © 
largely grown against walis. Only © 
those buds that point in the right © 
direction are permitted to grow. The — 
little branches are then held in place © 
at an angle of 45 degrees, from wire © 
to wire, by being lashed to laths or © 
pieces of bamboo. Some of the eg. ~ 
paliers have two branches to a side 
and some have three. These are the 
simplest forms of espalier. There 
are many others of more complicated 
design. 

Sgaravatti Brothers are located 
about ‘30 miles west of Venice in 
northeastern Italy. The soil there ig 
a fine deep loam, this part of the 
country being a part of the great 
valley of the Po. Contrary to expecta. . 
tion, weather records show that, clt- 
matically, it is very much like the 
cooler parts of California or some- 


what similar to parts of Georgia and §@ 


Alabama. Some winters there is con- 
siderable snow, but as a rule the 
snowfall is light. The summers are - 
apt to be quite warm. Some trriga 
tion is practiced, although for the 
most part the rainfall is sufficient to 


insure enough growth for the different, # 


kinds of trees and plants grown. The 
principal crops of the country are © 
wheat, corn, rice, wine grapes, ryé 


and some barley. The Plains of Lom ~ Z: 


bardy to the westward is an impor- 
tant cattle country, especially where 
the grasslands lie near the Po River — 
or its tributaries and can be irrigat- 
ed. Six crops of grass can be raised 
under irrigation and four. without, © 
The principal fruits are apples, pears, 
peaches and plums. 


Not a Tropical or Sub-Tropical Region, 4 
All in all, I nevér saw a more 
thrifty lot of fruit trees and orna 
mentals than the Sgaravatti nursery 
has, for this firm does a very large 
business in ornamentals and has 4 ~ 
(Concluded on page 21) 


Pushing the Apple Belt Northward 


by George A. Barclay 


AN APPLES be grown success- 
fully on the prairies of Western 
Canada? This has been a moot- 

ed ‘question for a number of years. 
Early failures gave rise to the idea 
_that they could not. This has been 
hard in dying. But it is a fact that 
over a large part of Manitoba, and a 
smaller area of Saskatchewan’ and 
Alberta, standard varieties of apples 
are being grown on a paying basis by 
a large number of farmers. 

The apple belt is unquestionably 
=m northward. How fast it will 


conditions on the prairies. The ‘pple ) 
ing the trafl ofthe eat 


wholesale scale. But they have. begun 
to grow apples successfully and 


of 
time when the prairies would be e 
bowered with apple 
practical minded he set out to 
his dr come true. it took 
nearly years'to harvest his first 
apples... He believed implicitly that 
anitoba and 


an t 


apples would thrive in M 


before he died he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his first se seed 


isa story of tremendous pertinacity 
and optimism. He set out his first 
trees in 1874. He made the perfectly 
natural mistake of planting eastern 
stock. The trees thrived well enough 
the first summer, but they could not 


next year. Failure was 
lot. He experimented, 
adapted year after year 


crab apples to come through the- 
They were Transecendents 


winter. 
from Minnesota. The Transcendent 
is a hybrid; tracing its ancestry back 


did not get discouraged but set ow 
to find it ‘ 
Stevenson was up against the 
problem that confronted horticult 
ists im the northwest states of 
Dnited States. Practically the s 
soil and climatic conditions prevai 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas ani M 
tana as in the prairie provinces 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Albe 
Varieties of apples from the eas 
states were not suited to the plains, 
Their principal lack was hardiness, 
All je rested in scouring the earil 
for e hardest existing varieti 
and selecting from among these a¢ 
cording. to their possession ha hi 
other qualities desired. ; F 


. Russian Varieties Prove 
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“To make farming what it ought to be—the most 
pleasant and profitable profession in the world.” 



































This is Henry Ford’s Vision of the Fordson. 











Not a mere machine of so much horsepower, 
so many cylinders or so much drawbar pull. 
All are important. But much more than that— 
an opportunity to make farm life, your life, 
more productive and more worth living. 








This vision of a better day on the farm has 
become more than a dream. The Fordson has 
made farming more pleasant and profitable. 


How well the spirit of the builder is moulded 
into the Fordson through years of patient test- 
_ing is proven by experience of a host of owners. 


With operations organized on a more profit- 
able basis, work done when it should be, labors 
lighter in proportion to results, the drudgery 
gone, life is really more pleasant. on Fordson 
farms. | , - 


Ford Motor Company 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 











Ask Any Ford Dealer 









The Truth About Cider 


Tr CIDER making season of the year is 
‘ i now at hand and fruit growers through- 
S out the United States are more or less 
| interested in its production. During the past 
| few months, and even extending into years, a 

_ great deal of false propaganda has been cir- 
_ eulated and the greater part of this publicity 
has been very misleading. 

‘Some of these articles start out by saying 
that the manufacture of sweet cider is now 
. prohibited by the government, but after one 
-~yeads the article, it is found that the first 
statement is often very misleading. The re- 
sult is that a great many fruit growers and 
- farmers are under the impression that it is a 
» wiolation.of the national prohibition law to 
’ manufacture cider from their under-grade ap- 
~ ples, regardless of whether the juice is in- 
tended for consumption in their own home, in 
the manufacture of jelly, apple butter, vine- 
gar, etc. 

This impression is false, The Federal Pro- 
hibition Commissioner states that no permit 
| is required for the operation of a ciger mill if 

_ the cider is promptly removed to the home of 
the owner while sweet. Cider may also be at 
such mills while sweet without a permit. 

Cider is a delicious, healthful and nutritious 
soft drink. Do not‘allow your surplus of ap- 
ples to go to waste—turn them into cider and 
its by-products. Cider is no better than the 
fruit used; so be sure to use good fruit, for 
you cannot expect to make palatable cider 
from rotten, dirty, or wormy fruit. Apples 
that are dirty, and especially those that have 
fallen to the ground, should be thoroughly 
washed before being put into the press. Keep 
the cider mill clean, as well as the house in 
which it is made. 


Packed Fruit Inspection 


HERE it is possible the growers 
should vnite to have inspection of 
their packed fruit. This inspection 





man who grows the fruit. Some way or an- 
other there are weaknesses in human nature 
which. make it difficult for the average man to 
detect imperfections which make his fruit of 
a lower grade than he has a tendency to mark. 
| We would urge government inspection wher- 
| ever it is possible, especially at the shipping 
point and where disputes arise, government in- 
spection at delivery points is often very de- 
' sirable. With proper inspection, however, at 
the shipping point, disputes will rarely arise 
at the delivery point. Good inspection is a 
guarantee and it is a protection to the grower. 


Horticultural Exhibits 
a or APPLE crop this year has been ex- 





ceptionally good and soon the harvest 

will be completed. Now we must devise 
some way to increase the consumption, for we 
must not allow this valuable product to go to 
waste. 

The eastern growers have started the ball 
- fgolling and have made plansefor the first 
* Eastern Apple Exposition and Fruit Show to 

be held at the Grand Central Palace in New 
_ York, November 3 to 10, The purpose of this 

exhibition is to create a greater demand for 
eastern fruit and fruit-products, and a very 
large attendance is expected. 

The American Pomological Society will hold 
its annual convention at ‘this time and are 
a. on having a very attractive program 
: their meetings on November 6 to 9, inclu- 





should be done by someone other than by the | 


sin the ae anes sates, 


Our Editorial Comment 


convention hall and some very fine products 
will be on display. 

During the next few months there will be 
meetings of horticultural societies and horti- 
cultural exhibits in all parts of the country 
and every fruit grower should make a special 
effort to attend at least one of these meetings, 
It will be well.worth your time to attend as 
many of these meetings as possible; get ac- 
quainted with your neighboring fruit growers, 
take part in the diseussion of problems in gen- 
eral and learn how -the other fellow grows 
good fruit. 

Your State Horticultaral Society is operated 
for you and needs your support. They en- 
deavor to cover all points of interest to the 
fruit grower and you may get the answer to 
some question that has puzzled you for years. 





Water and Fertilizers 
ATER IS an-element so vital to plants 
W and trees. that it has always had the 
most anxious consideration from 
fruit growers; yet we believe that few of our 
readers have ever subjected it to the critical 
analysis—particularly in connection with the 


use of fertilizers—indicated in an article re- 
cently published by our excellent contempor- 


* ary in South Africa, which has done so much 


to develop the fruit industry in that great and 
growing country. 

Water, this treatise reminds us, is the uni- 
versal solvent.for- minerals and .plant food. 
The minerals exist as rock, or, to a small ex- 
tent, in the soil, while pure water falls as rain. 
In its downward course through the soil, the 
water: comes in contact with the minerals and 
gradually dissolves them. While in solution, 
the plant roots absorb the mineral-containing 
water. Pure water, or minerals alone in a 
saturated solution, cannot sustain a fruit tree. 
Both are plant foods, but each is useless by 
itself. The water is, in small amounts, split 
up by the plant into its constituents, hydrogen 
and oxygen, each being combined by the plant 
‘with other gases absorbed from the air, to 
form new compounds, such as the plant’s 
“body,” chlorophyll, starch, coloring matter, 
fiber, cellulose, ete. But water itself is also 
necessary in, a purely physical sense. The liv- 
ing protoplasm, the “body,” must not only be 
permeated by water, it must have sufficient in 
itself to keep the cells firm and taut, like an 
inflated tire. This water also acts as carrier 
for dissolved minerals, and since the plant 
must constantly absorb water to get more min- 
erals. to satisfy its growing needs, the water 
must somehow be freed of its minerals and 
then thrown out. This occurs during the tran- 
spiration (perspiration) of the plant, by a 


process called osmosis. Just as we eat food 


containing a certain percentage of nourishing 
ingredients, and'throw out the waste after our 
system extracts the portions of value, so plants 
drink* water. The plant cells are also sur- 
rounded by an epidermis, or skin, that is so 
fine a sieve that it separates out the minerals, 
dissolved as they are, from the water, the lat- 
ter passing out in minute invisible particles, 
absorbed by the air, and returned to the 
clouds. Since the water inside the plant be- 
comes more and more concentrated with salts, 
the water expands and stretches the plant, 
like water does an empty hose. The root ab- 
sorbs it faster than it perspires. Theréfore, 
during drought, the roots cannot absorb 
enough water, and the perspiration proceeds 
faster, with the result that the leaves and 
branches become like a flat tire and they 


‘wither. 


“yPure water is bad in two ways, it yields no 


- food (minerals), and evaporates (perspires) 
absorbed, 


faster than it is ‘ 
gga ag ohm geil tae pat 


“poor soil into one 1 hin humus 
taining . 





Since the minerals are all in the earth, 
whether rock or soil, it stands to reason that 
the water that is longest in contact with the 
earth must be richest in minerals, and that 
which is least so is the poorest. . Underground 
water is constantly in contact with these min- 
erals. Therefore, underground water is the 
-best plant food. Of course, however, water 
does not hold complete plant foods, and these 
must be supplied in the form of fertilizers be- 
yond the amounts already contained in the 
humus and soil. 

Although rivers originate as springs, from 
underground water, they lose most of their 
solvent properties through evaporation and 
contact with air, so that most of the dissolved 
substances again become insoluble. Then, 
again, the water soaks into the earth, where 
the dissolved minerals are “filtered” out and 
retained. Carbon dioxide is the great solvent 
of underground water, resulting from carbonic 
acid gas derived from limestone, with which 
underground water comes constantly in con- 
tact. The great pressure in underground 
water keeps the carbon dioxide gas in the 
water, but river water has no such pressure 
(the air’s pressure being. negligible) and this 
solvent gas evaporates “spontaneously.” Thus, 

























































percolation and evaporation of this gas reduce 
the dissolved mineral-content of river water, § tp 
making it poor, though richer than pure water. th 
This teaches us that to irrigate fruit tracts — fa 
with river water necessitates adding fertiliz- w 
ers sufficient to feed the plants and to continu- | di 
ously make up that leached out and absorbed 80 
by the plants. Of course, the physical proper- no 

an 


ties of the soil exert either a retarding or has- 
tening action upon the leaching process. The 
more sandy a soil, the more rapid does leach- @& ’ 
ing occur, the more organic matter (humus, | 
rotten foliage and straw) a soil contains the 
slower does leaching proceed. Unfortunately, 
many soils are conspicuous for their lack of | 
these anti-leaching, organic compounds. De- @ 
composing foliage and vegetable matter is °@ 
what such soils need more than anything else. @ 
The value of rain water is altogether mis- ~ 
understood by many. It is nearly pure water, ~ 
and since it does not come in contact with min- 
eral deposits before reaching the earth, it con- — 
tains no plant food, except the tiny amounts of 
hydrogen and oxygen required by the plant ~ 
when other water is not available in the soil. — 
Rain water does contain a little of the mineral- — 
solvent carbon dioxide present in the air. But 
this is only of benefit if mineral food is pres- ~ 
ent in the soil, and then in a very limited de- ~ 
gree, because by the time the water is able to © 
dissolve them, it has leached most of these — 
minerals out. The reason why some soil isso @ 
poor is because this leaching process has been — 
going on for centuries. We know rain is ~ V; 






















































good; what we don’t know is that it is both Fo 
good and bad, and that in the long run, itis @ - exee: 
more and more dangerous unless certain of its © per ; 
effects are neutralized by the constant addi-— | ore 
tion of fertilizers to the soil. The temporary © %5 a 
blessing of rain to the fruit-grower lies in the © land 
fact that when the soil is wet the minerals are # ~ ‘Mshex 
_ dissolved and available as plant food, making et 
the fruit trees grow. But every time rain” and ¢ 
comes, it takes more minerals away in a dis- that 
solved state than the plants absorb, until ulti- some 
mately no amount of rain does any appreciable 4 subur 
good unless the leaching of the soil is compen , 
sated by the addition of fertilizers. The 
Another disadvantage of rain is that, while 7 ie o 
it continues, it covers the pores of the leaves fe ne 
so that both transpiration and breathing a ; ‘and #) 
affected. Rain is only an unmixed blessing a > are th 
it falls on humus-rich soil. -Fruit'trees, how- le, al 
éver, supply their own humus, as their leaves ooh 
rot and fall, and extensive fruit growing, lik is a 
‘afforestation, . canes 


'. turns. comparativel; 









‘Marlboro Red Raspberry 
in Colorado 





rth, by W. O. Fletcher 
that “pais berry originated in Marlboro; 
the Mass., where its home seems to 
that . be,. It has not had universal plant- 
= ing in every section. It is found only. 
und in a few catalogues, and then only a |) 
min- mere mention is made of it. Possibly 
the because of its success in Colorado has 
ate it had notice that would attract atten- 
aver tion in general catalogues. Sondereg- 
hese ger, nurseryman of Beatrice, Neb., 
3 be- mentions it and its adaptability to 
the Colorado climate. : 
Its history in this section of Love- 
land, Colo., came as an incident. P. D. 
from Goss received six small plants as a 
their premium from the Rural New Yorker 
and over 42 years ago. The quality of its 
Ived fruit, its color and flavor and its pro- 
ductiveness, induced lovers of the} 
‘hen, fruit to get plants from early growers | 
here and grow them in small quantities in|. 
and their back yards, The Marlboro com- 
vent mences to Heek about June 30th, and} 
n #@ continues with constantly growing 
onic == ~—_ spurs till August ist. It is pleasant |: 
fhich @ - to pick as the canes are firm and 
con- @ free from thorns. In a few years this 
ound ‘@ small beginning developed into a big 
‘@ ©: fruit. industry, some growers having 
| the % - 4s high as five acres or more, in rows 
sure = planted 4 by 6, with 2,000 plants per 
this @ acre. 
Thus ie Immediately its  productiveness 
4 ’ —@ _soobiliged the grower to seek outside 
cauce = markets. Loveland being the first in 
ater, fF this growing of the red raspberry, all 
yater. & the markets east of the mountains as 
racts § far south as Trinidad, Colo., were 
ili : | available, and: north to yenne, 
illZ- «4 Wyo. These have been increased in 
tinu- distance to Tucson, Ariz., on the 
orbed — south, and Worland, Wyo., on the 
oper- north, and as far east as.Omaha, Neb., 
‘has- 4 and all points between. 

The @ Loveland Fruit Growers’ Ass’n. 
each- @ When the amount was so plentiful, 
imus, one of Loveland’s largest grocers un- 

the . | dertook to ship for the growers on a 
is the = @ matual understanding without any or- 
ately, ganization. Later the Fruit Growers’ 
ck of @  Ass’n was incorporated; with 200 mem- 


De- @ bers and a limited capital. This asso- 
@ _isaciation has for many years found mar- 


é 
er is ; @ kets and shipped the fruit on commis- 
4 else. . § sion, at a profit to the growers. The 
‘mis- — cherry interest and its factory develop- 
water, © ment diverted many of ‘the raspberry 
:min- growers to other fruits, till there is 
E now less than half the acreage and half 
tcon- | the growers that were in the original 
nts of — corporation at Loveland. There’ is 
plant @ ~ now a greater interest locally and new 
e soil. ™ Plantings of red raspberries, and 
eral-/ae! larger acreages which will bring the 
n ‘@ sindustry back to its original products 
- But @ im Loveland. When the productive 
;) pres- — ee ey 
ed de- — 900 crates were shipped from Love- 
ble to land in one season—a carioad. three 
wre ‘ ‘times a week by express. 
these @ — This early history of the raspberry 
lisso @ 4s the basis of what the industry is on 
s been this side of the range. 
ain is © Value of the Raspberry Industry. 
s both © - For a good many years the yield 
1, it is » exceeded 500 crates of 24 half pints 
of its | per acre. These have averaged the 
addi- grower from $2.50 to $2.76 a crate. 
if ‘The first on the market often brings 
porary © $5 a erate. In the early. days Love- 
inthe @ land pre the saabet and seth 
are | lished the price. Now she must di 
ang “the honors with other \ Phe 
ia berry is so popular with the trade 
and especially at the summer resorts 
that Denver now has an ge of 
some 700 acres in its immediate 
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CHEVROLET, 








VERY farm needs two 

automobiles, one of 
which should be a closed 
model Chevrolet. 


The open touring car is best 
for general farm. use, carry- 
ing passengers or perhaps 
miscellaneous bulky pro- 
duce or merchandise, but 


te for cold or rainy weather, 


the family needsaclosed:car, 
either a 2-passenger Utility 
Coupé, as illustrated, or the 
5-passenger Sedan. The 
extra large rear compart- 
ment is a feature of the 


: —— 








These closed cars are very 
finely made, furnished, up- 
holstered and trimmed. The 
windows are of plate glass 
and can be lowered, provid- 
ing as much air as aiopen 
car, yet affording full pro- 
tection against wind; rain, 
snow or cold when. raised. 


With asecond car ona farm, 
one is always available for 
those at home when the 
other car is out, - 


The low prices of Chevrolet 

make the ownership of two 
_cars feasible for most farm 
. families. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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alread, and also considerable ile ® 
paper at the bank. However, he ~ 
nerved up and went to his banker and ~ 
told him his idea of trying to dispose ~~ 
of his fruit, which did not take very =~ 
well with the banker as Mr, Morgan 
was again wanting to borrow money 
to start his advertising. 

Finally, however, the banker agreed 
to start the game and if he got re- 
sults, he was to have his money first. 
Mr. Morgan said he was glad to do 
that. Five or six small ads were 
started in as many papers covering 
a given territory stating the price of 
one-fifth bushel climax basket, one- 
third bushel climax basket, and one- 
_half bushel regular apple baskets. 
These were priced at a price that 
would leave a fair profit and yet be 
fair to the buyer; to be shipped by 
post, collect on delivery by postman. 
These apples were guaranteed to be 
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first quality, and Mr. Morgan secured ‘ 
a supply of tissue paper with his orate 
: farm name printed thereon and gin 
wrapped each apple just like they do . 
oranges. When the lid was fastened e 
down on these baskets his name and ~ @ Fe 
farm name. were stamped on the lid, 8 
; with a guarantee of satisfaction or r negie 
money back also stamped on. org 
Mr. Morgan has found from experi- we 3 
ence in selling apples that there were a: 
several buyérs for peck and half rr 
bushel to where there was one for eg 
barrels. These small, neat packages “ad 
just seemed to hit the keynote. They : e ¢ 
a: mere handy and looked nice and then, 12 PP 
lo, their contents! Often he put a - 
variety of apples. in the baskets if no 1 camp 
special kinds were ordered. ~ 
It wap a most interesting, sensa- > mi 
tional happening in the apple business ste ths 
makers of Royal Cord Built on_a new construction prin- a RMEUAGAE Da the baueee DE the ing’ ye 
Tires consider this, next to ciple the USCO Cord in spite of its low orders = “ ame in os the my aay 
ts g0 oO oon, however, the 
price more nearly approaches the rele aomante elderbe 
Cor ° > y was afire with the : 
the Royal d, the greatest famous Royal Cord in service value news of Mr. Morgan's apple selling ger» 
tire value that has ever been than any other tire that has ever scheme. ‘The mail carrier would bring lial 
a large bunch of orders out to Mr. * ay 
produced. I he price is only been produced. Morena mek pate but om oe was - | don to 
e to do -w e out-going packages? 
a little more than that of the Do not confuse the USCO with That was a, most interesting piece soe 
; nr of business. He was forced to puton @ 
celebrated USCO F abric. other low priced cords. trucks and teams to take care of the ~ peentle 
This mew TISCO Cord is made ih It is a high-grade cord tire in every Saaiteh; Balt Che amolie: tad’ ty box aaa 
. . . n respect. after it. It gave him considerable ate 
all regular sizes including 30 x 3 worry for a few days and then he just — oaks b 
clincher and in both.clincher and A scientific tire through and ee ae ee a, ae ew In 
“ war a ats e station. e orders from the © 
straight side in 30 x 3%". through small ads came in fast, and the ads : a, % 
It has the familiar, time-tested, prac A remarkable tire at a remarkable ey teen Cad Ee ocak as rode, SE os 
tical USCO tread. It i is distinguished rice—one that is stirring up the live- stream of orders, and then in return, . “hy bess 
est interest among value seeking tire the same mail man brought back the inde a" 
from the USCO Fabric by cneae cir- cash from the customers, and this Pat ‘the 
cumferential ribs beneath the tread >uyers and legitimate tire dealers. game was played heavy until the en- By gia 
; tire supply of fine apples was sold. @ love oth 
pattern and the United States Rubber See the new USCO Cord Tire at The culls were made into cider for jiu, CM 
Company Seal in white on the the U. S. Sales and Setvice Dealer ee eee on ip merhet ae tide 
side-wall. —on your next trip to town. | ‘The banker was the worst surprised i, AM 
man I ever saw. He told me that ; tability 
money would be no consideration after wisn 4 Fe 





this in advertising the products of his 
customers. He said that Mr. Morgan ~ 
had cleared enough even in this worst 
of: years:to put him. on his feet at the 
bank, and he was so well pleased with ~~ 
his development of new sources of ~ 
marketing that he would be glad to © 
help his other ¢ustomers about him to ~ 
get their apples and other produce ad- 
vertised before the public. 


United States Tires _ 
United States @ Rubber Company ? 


markets, and his physique weakening| There are a number of apple grow- 7 
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try another way of disposing of his be carried far into territory that was — +4 
Success in Selling Apples: 223 atts acter tor ne] siugached pr a Mores } 
p p was at his row’s end. Since this has taken place I have @ 
Having faith, however, in the gen-| just beem wondering and thinking if « 
by R. B. 

eos suinewhere that were willing to pay a — socwage fined some gor tgia 
ecent price for it, he concéived the | to conceive. ve eggs, butter, and™ 
ICLANID G } HEALTH trom follow. rotting in the orchard for want of j40, of putting his apples in smalt| sell lots of garden stuff and also | 
y yers. fancy packages and hunting parcel apples, and I wonder if there are not 

‘and poor results from shipping, all realizes that the marketing Sam. carri lector 
combined to force J.-C. Morgan of are his problems and that the solution His plan was to advertise these = as for as eg ony don 
Johnson county, Mlinois, to grasp the of these problems is his solution. small packages in the mewspapers. it, like Mr. a 
Coming home one night from Mar- through the classified department as ~ meve 8 
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Grasps i ast Straw: 99 ‘Win e to a point where he was being forced | ers about Mr. Morgan all worked up 
9 to hold up, he figured that he would} over his success and the scheme will - 

eral public as buyers of fancy fruit, | 2 g00d bunch of us are not just lying © 

and believing that there were people| dormant, not realizing what is just” 

“Bight, and poor results from sales Mr. Morgan believes, and has al- , too many trying ket 
caused by disturbed labor conditions, ways believed, in helping himself. He Fost buyers tor them. . 2 on ce tee dan utane tonal 

Advertising Plus Parcel Post. 
work out his own salvation in the ion, Ill, worn out from the long drive. that wren the cheapest. Bai ul that | t 


























he sare 
os "By Robert Sparks Walker 

ry | TWELVE. years ago, I; decided to 
an #* try. to improve the elderberry, |. 





me bushes were set in my backyard 
jen, and it seemed that they tried 
make a display of their ability as 
growers that season. On July 










og they were in bloom. It was so 
a. adyanced into the summer that 
at ' Jack Frost had not only departed but 
pe his footprints had disappeared. The 
g of the other fruits had been 


of — flied that very year, but the elders 







‘ga mowing on my place as well as those 
wea t grew by the roadsides and ditches 
a produced a large crop of berries, My 


greatest trouble was to keep the birds 





















te away from them long enough that I 
Mf could get a respectable share. Fruit- 

"he eating birds are as fond of ripe elder- 
3 ‘berries as they are of the sweetest 

hi “cherries. Between us, we just about 
4 divided the crop. 

4 From the very beginning, I start- 
: ed out to give the elders the same 

vay careful cultivation, and other civilized 

aid treatment, for if there was ever a 
oo neglected step-child in the plant king- 


dom, which has been scolded and 
. kicked by the American farmer from 
eri: -—@ post to pillar, it is the dear old elder. 





ere Clean cultivation, and proper pruning 
half  @ greatly increased the size of the ber- 
for ries after the third and fourth years. 
Bes ' The elder is about the easiest shrub 
hey §@ to prune of the small fruit bearers, 
hen,  § for it amounts to very little more than 
it @ —F 4a cutting back process. Elders pro- 
BO duce fruit on terminal branches, so if 

-§ . the main stem or its various branches 
nsa- §§ are cut back each year there will be 
1e8S8  % from two to four branches the follow- 
ws - ing year instead of one, in fact, in 


; : cutting back the plants, you simply 
hip- q make from two to four bunches of: 













the elderberries grow where’ only one 
the | grew before. Plants have very much 
ling _ the same kind of a disposition’as wild 
ring animals. You can pet a raccoon thor- 
Mr. ’ oughly and then let him have his free-' |, 
Zoe - dom for a week and during that short | 
ges? time he will revert rapidly back to 
iece | his former wild self. So to keep him 

t on gentle and playful, he must, be kept 
the _ where he can have the constant as-° 
post ' sociation or. sight of people. This is 
look ' true of the elder. Those that I gave 
able ' eareful cultivation and other: attention 
just _Yeally became civilized, their. berries 
ft to Rs larger and their wild “eldery” 
the vor disappeared to such a degree 
ads — @ that the ripe fruit was very palatable 
ae | when eaten raw from the hands. 


A For. making pies and for other simi- 
‘urn, « @ lar uses in the home, elderberries are 
the @ indeed very valuable, despite the fact 
that the fruit is appreciated by only 
) en- ~~ & small number of people. If you be- 
sold. ' Heve otherwise, just sit and watch the 
'®@ birds. They will tell you in a short 
ket @ time how delicious ripe elderberries 
“@ are. A little lemon juice added to the 


rised fruit will make a pie that for pala- 
that _ tability and wholesomeness is on par 
after with huckleberries, dewberries and 
t his erries. 






aie Another thing should not be over- 
ged looked: The elder is one of the few 
Boom _ shrubs that is shrewd enough to elude 





Jack Frost. Elders slip through fences 

| and along roadside ditches or in the 

garden,.and not until Jack Frost has 

“passed entirely out of sight will they 

are open their large clusters of white 

flowers, which make them a sure-crop- 
indeed. 









_to buy.cherry trees in, 
them in the ground ard 
i is frozen cover it wi 

or similar material. Such trees 

lien planted in the spring seem to do 
or. than trees which come direct. 


the nursery in either the fall or 































New Beauty-New Comeort 
Otp DEPENDABILITY 


Ta NS 


+ Rates Rtas 
’ 


Radiator, hood, cowl, body, fenders, 
lamps, running boards—all contrib- 
ute their quota to the striking new 
beauty of Dodge Brothers Closed Car. 


Its superior riding comfort will like- 

wise reveal itself the instant you take 

the road. Deeper seats, low-swung. 
body, more leg room and complete 

new spring equipment assure lux- 

urious travel where going is most 

difficult. ; 


But neither the new beauty nor the 
new ease and restfulness of the car 
can overshadow the time -tried 
dependability of its performance. 























Donse BrotHers 





The Price of the Business Sedan 
is #1250 f£. o. b. Detroit 
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The Largest Orchard Owners 
In the World Use SCALECIDE 


AMERICAN Fruit Growers, Inc., are the 
largest orchard owners in the world. They 
operate orchards in practically every im- 
portant fruit-growing section of the United 
States. If peat. aa knows orcharding, they do 
—and they use large amounts of SCALECIDE! 


The picture above was taken in one.of their 
York Imperial Orchards at Flora Dale, Pa. 
This orchard was part of the roperty, owned 
by Tyson Bros. before the founding of the 
present corporation. It began bearing when 
nine years old; and when 18 years old it had 
borne 10 consecutive crops, each one'larger 
than the preceding—the average for the 
tenth crop being 30 bushels per tree. And 


now for 19 years SCALECIDE has been its. 


only dormant spray, except for one year when 


they tried something else! Do you need more 
proof that SCALECIDE is profitable to use? 


When concerns like the A. F.. G. use SCALE- 
CIDE, why not let SCALECIDE be your dormant 
spray? Then you will know that you’ve done 
all that can be done at that particular time by 
any dormant spray or combination of oe 

all spraying with SCALECIDE controls psylla 
and peach leaf curl. Spring application con- 
trols aphis, pear thrips, leaf minor,case bearer 
and leaf roll . Either fall or spring spraying 
with SCALECIDE controls scale, bud moth, 
European red mite, fungus or blight cankers 
from which are spread fire blight, collar rot 
and root rot. And in addition to controlling 
these insects and diseases, year after year use 
of SCALECIDE invigorates the trees. 








same summer treatment to both parts, the 
—in the judgment of three disinterested 


Wwe GUARANTEE that, if you wiil divide an orchard, your worst or best, in two parts equal in general condition, and 
for three years spray one part with SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other part with lime sulfur, giving the 
nt sprayed with SCALECIDE will be better than the 

the. money you a 


it growers—or we will 


ayed with lime sulfur 
for the SCALECIDE. 


part. 








If your dealer doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement—or order direct from us. In any event, write today 
_ It is a very helpful treatise on spraying —and free. Address Dep’t 11, 


NEW YORK CITY 


for the new booklet, “The Ounce of Prevention”. 
B. G. PRATT co. 





~a"THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY “:/ 


50 Church St. 


That Association of Yours 
by Tim and John 


“And are thim fellers buyin’ off’n 


Sellin’. 


NE ¢old spring afternoon as 

John was busying himself patch- 
ing crates in his shop, Tim walked in. 

"Tis yer crowbar I’m _ returnin’, 
John. Whin I cum borryin’ it: yistid- 
day, Susie waz sayin’ you waz up to 
that Cintral Office. Phwat waz ye 
after learnin’ this toime?”’ 

“Charlie Hugan and me went up to 
get better posted .on what they do and 
how they do it.” 

“And could yez be findin’ out “oie 
they’re sellin’-yer fruit? And Schwartz 
it waz with his. befuddlin’ talk re- 
gardin’ his conikshuns, outlets, mar- 
ket playin’, and the loikes that’d be 
makin’ me think there waz some be- 
witchin’ to it, and it waz only for 
thim that waz in the trade to be 
knowin’ the sacret iv it—a sassiety 
more .excloosive than the Sons iv 
Rest.” 


“Maybe he does have some. magic 
wand, but there ain’t nothin’ like that 
up to the Central. They took lots of 
pains to explain it all to me. 
course they do sell to cash buyers, 


yez?. Sildem a good word are they 
ivir sayin’ fer yer association. to us.” 

“Yes, one was in there yesterday. 
Said he liked to buy ‘Cataract’; didn’t 
have so much losses from poor fruit; 
storekeepers he sells to- was always 


askin’ for it; could sell it out quicker.” 


“It’s thinkin’ I'am, yer Cintral’d- be 
averse to tradin’ wjth thim. Phwat’s 
the use. iv. Central anyway whin yer 
own association could be doin’ it and - 
not costin’ wan cint.” 

“But we couldn’t use Cataract. And 
supposin’ them buyers didn’t come 
around. No, the Central likes to sell 
to them, especially high grade stuff. 
By seein’ it first sometimes they’ll 
pay more’n someone else who: hasn't 
seen it. And -with stuff just a little 
off like bhailpecked, if they see it and 
want it, then there ain’t no rouble 
later on.” 

“Supposin’. thim Fog buyers ain’t 
comin’ round to the Cintral?. Is it 
shippin’ on ‘commishun they are and’ 
havin’ the troubles that cum to us 


-Greenins 
penestrcrcieoroees 


and that commishun man sayin’ he 
~ gold our’n for three-fifty. And thin, 
howly moike, the deductin’ he did— 
freight, icin’, cartin’, demurragin’, 
labor, mindin’ barrels and iviry thing 
emaginable in the cattygory—there’s 
nary wan -honest man forninst thim.. 
Sellin’ is it? That’s nothin’ more’n 
presintin’ thim-with apples and hopin’ 
thev’d be koind and sind ye the cost 
o’ the barrel.” 

“No, they don’t sell on commission 
at all, Tim. Not because commission 
men are all crooks. They  ain’t. 
There’s lots of honest old reliable 
commission houses, they tell me. But 
that don’t get- distribution.” 

“There ye go, talkin’ in the same be- 
fuddlin’. way as Schwartz's.” 

“No—no, Tim, use your thinker. 
You remember on that same Greenin’ 
deal we wondered whether we’d con- 
‘sign them to New. York or Boston. I 
remember we looked in the paper 
and saw that they was sellin’ in New 
York at $4; in Boston they was only 
bringin’ $3.25. We picked New York 
because it was ‘reported highest. Prob-: 
ably everyone else that was shippin’ 
‘that day shipped to New York for 


the same reason. Three or four days | bt 


later, when our stuff got. there, New 
York was chuck full of Greenins and ; 
‘Boston didn’t have many. That put 


pag. price down in New York and Leak 
“Be tellin’ me how ‘they're over: | =a 





comin’ that,” said bid 


“They' got 8 system,’ not’ 

a sales manager. “It’s ey tet oe 
wheel over in the corner, Tim. 

hub of the wheel is the Central ‘Office 
The spokes ‘are the telegraph’ ar 
telephone wires réachin’ out: all ‘ove 
the country.. The markets are out : 
on the felloe and in each market the 
got a salesman out there where 
people are that’ eat the fruit.” - 

“Sellin’ System is it? And ‘phiwat’g! 
the mysterious workin’s iv it?” © 

“Ain’t no mystery, Tim. The sales 
men ‘in all them markets is selling t 
all the buyers in their city and sm : 
towns round. They send their orderg 
in -to the Central. Just like them) 
three young’ fellers Frank Hubbs got 
out takin’ orders for groceries. Jus 4 
as simple as that.” a 

“Be explainin’ how'd that be makin 
this distribushun thing better.” 4 

“When our salesmen sell a car th 
buyer agrees to pay so much for it, 
He’s got his own money in’ the de 1 
then. ‘He don’t buy more’n he thinks 
he can sell at a profit. That tends to) 
keep an oversupply out of his market; 
It also tends to keep a steady supply’ 
goin’ to his market. That’s .mo 
orderly and business-like than glu 
markets today and low ‘prices; fok 
lowed by bare markets in a few dayg 
with high-prices. Fruit goes to then 
that want it, when they want: it) 
That’s distribution. There’s more 
money in it for everybody too.” & 

“Uh huh,” said Tim, for: he wall 
thinking. wy 

After Tim had been turning the dis 
cussion over in his mind, his: Irish 
man’s characteristic fair-mindednes a 
prompted him to question. 

“How in the wurld do thim sales) 
men be hood-winkin’ thim buyers into 
buyin’ somethin’ they’ve nivir ‘seen?™ 

“That’s where the value of thé 
Brand and our uniform pack comes. ing 
Tim: It’s bein’ on ‘the market now'f 
several years, buyers gettin’ acquaint 
ed with it, they know what they'r 
buyin’ ‘when they buy Cataract sam@ 
as you and me know what we're get 
tin’ when we buy a tractor. We ordé 
ohe ‘without seein’ it and we know 
what we ‘re going’ to get before 
comes.” B 
‘“And have yez a name for this kin 
of sellin’? This: havin’ salésmin fi 
iviry’ market, I’m meanin’, takif 
orders fer fruit the buyer’s. nivir seq 
and gittin’ distribushun and stabilizif 
prices. and the likes?” asked Tir 
thinking of John’s definition of th 
trade. 4 

“Yes, what we were discussin’ 
called the f. o. b. method of sale.” © 

“Sure that’s somethin’ ye’re gettin 


with wan iv thim Fords by buyin’ 


in Detroit. It’s in the ads I'm ob 
servin’ the offer.” : 
“Same thing, Tim. Really mean 
free on board. F. 0. b. Detroit mean 
you pay the freight. In sellin’ o 
fruit that way, the price is almost al 
ways made so much a barrel free om 
board at our station andthe bu 
pays the freight. Some people call 
freight on buyer. Anyway for shc 
its f. o. b. selling.” 
“I’m thinkin’ a few consignmen 
ud be ballin’ yer f..0. b. sellin’ all up 
Supposin’ we waz buyers, buying wha 
cars we're wantin’ in that f. o. 
way and thin a lot iv cars comes i 
on consignment and makin’ the m 
ket go kersmash. We lose. It’s 
this f. o. b. bizness we'd be for loife. 
“That’s just what does happen, Ti 
when there’s too many consignment 
That's why we want more men ! 
you ‘to understand this marketit 
The more there are in As i 
the less chance there is of there bel 
too many consignments.” : 
“It’s not hurtin’ yer game, I 
John, unliss I be tryin’ this fool col 
signment bizness again. Sell: 
Schwartz is all right, ain’t it? I 
sellin’ f. o. b. he is, too, ain’t he?” 
“Yes, but all the dealers ain’t If 
Schwaits, Take last year’s pea 
Account of the railroad strilt 





; many orchards, them hot days 


on. . What they'd bought came 
on they could sell ’em. Thev 
puri’ enough, so alk that lots 

i growers could do . was. consign: 
em ‘consignments hurt the dealers’ 
eg and many dealers different from 
wartz found excuses for not takin’ 
hat they bought. Then them grow- 
pped to consign too. Not knowin’ 
s to ship, they consigned to the 
that was highest when they 

i... Everybody else was doin’ 

game. When their cars got to 
jnation, that market was glutted. 
burnt the growers who con- 

4 and it hurt the buyers who'd 
fo. b. It also hurt the com- 

on men; they’d lots of hard 

and prices. bein’ so low they 
get much.” 

“Yo're goin’ foine, John. Ye’ve got 
growers burnt, the dealers hurted, 
f; 0. b. buyers that discouraged, 

on sat min overworkin’, anny- 

b bad x 

‘es, the railroads. For a few days 

eryone would be consignin’ east, 

they'd all .be goin’ west. Some 

days they couldn’t properly re-ice all 

‘he cars, then they’d all be. doin’ 

n’ but get restless. Things come 

bunches, delays. were increased 

the claims they’re goin’ to pay 
turn them too?’ 

not ecg 


+ fa 


annywan, 


- “Yes, Iam,” oe I" John bitterly, 
{The only fellers that wasn’t hurt was 
t pane mgenaag we've been de- 


n’ on to come in here and move 

: part of the crop. When they 

r ‘the deal was goin’ agin ’em. they 
quit, They and the dealers who'd 
bought and then. laid down, they 
wasn't hurt. Their. laying down and: 
: n’ consignments mostly caused 


pdamage. 
believe,” continued John em- 
tically; “that’s why we get less 
money out of our orchards when we 
gota full crop than we do when we 
got a light:crop. The old time sellin’ 
m breaks down.” 
’ how ’vd yez be kerrictin’ thim 
tions?” questioned Tim. 
gettin’ the growers to under- 
these’ different kinds of sellin’ 
® well they'd see the advantage of 
pinin’ the Association. Then there 
iuldn’t be no consignments and no 
t for them speculators and unreli- 
‘dealers to buy.” 
mere wouldn’t that be cuttin’ 
z out of the deal altogither?” 
”. firmly . replied John, ‘“‘we 
ean hope to get all the growers 
But if so many were in that all 
pd be left ws enough to supply 
like Schwartz, there’d be a big 
ovement in this marketin’ busi- 


3 “kre yez meanin’ that ‘thim that’s 

tickin’ by Schwartz will be doin’ as 

vel as thim that’s joinin’ an Associa- 
questioned Tim closely. 

t if there’s anything in the 

‘Tim. If we keep up the grade, 

5 the people are goin’ to ask for it, 

t then more retail store keepers 

Stain to be particular that ‘they 

Cataract. .And when they get: 

‘particular thev’re going to keep 


of ‘the -carlot buyers more 


: tt 
rt to sell ‘em fruit that ain't Cata- | 
_ The only arvument ae have. 
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SOLD BY . DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


See This Truck! 


Dodge Brothers Dealers are now prepared 


to give full details r 


important im- 


provements in Graham Brothers Trucks. 


The appearance, and the and 
comfortable riding qualities iis of tha eee eatioe 
now, more than ever before, exceptional. in 


commercial transportation. 


To fully appreciate the extent of the im- 
provements, and the merits of the truck in 
general, arrange at once for a demonstration. 


1 Ton Chaasie, $1265; I'/2 Ton, $1325; 
£ o. b. Detroit or Evansville, Ind. “: 


GRAHAM 


BROTHERS 


Detroit — Evansville 





blackberries. Figuring the. goose- 
berries and currants at 60 cents a gal- 
lon, which was the market price last 
year, and the ‘blackberries at 50 op 


4a gallon, we havea total of 


experimenting with these fruits 10 
years ago, at which time his back lot 
was covered with tin cans and ashes 
and was a most uninviting spot, -to 
say the least. But Myres went 


work.and removed the cans and ashes — 


and discovered a black loam. which — 
has proven to be the ideal: soil: for: 


lot are tied to stakes. tek GA cance 
from the blackberries 


1 ac ARAN tec NL BR 
y 4 








Do.You Know? © 
That Five Billion One Hundred Million Dollars 
is now invested in the electric light and power 
industry; 
That 1,750,000 individuals, mainly customers ot 
the industry, own the securities representing this 
investment; 
That the extension of transmission systems and 
the physical interconnection of transmission sys- 
tems have made electric light and power available 
to hundreds of thousands of farms; 
That contemplated further extensions and inter- 


connections will ‘make this service available to 
millions of farms; 

That the tremendous amount of me einuined 
for this prea cannot be | into this 


industry, but must be attrac to it; 
That under statewide regulation the electric light 


and power companies are ‘and improv- 
ing their service day by , thus maintaining 
the position of the nited States as the leading 


electrical nation. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 
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BB EEKEEPERS throughout the Uni- 
ted States know that the care of 
bees during the fall has.a large in- 
fluence on the crop to be secured the 
following spring. 

Beekeepers of the northern districts 
need to be especially careful to see 
that their colonies are made up of 
fall hatched - bees and that the win- 
ter stores are of high quality, being 
free-from gums and honeydew. 

Beekeepers who. live in sections 
where clover or buckwheat honey. is 
the main. crop need not worry about 
the quality of their stores provided 
the late fall honey is removed from 
around the brood nest. Not all fall 
honey is objectional but so much of it 
is liable to contain substances which. : 
the bees cannot digest that dysentery 
is liable to result and sugar syrup 
should be provided. 

The practice of feeding sugar syrup 
for winter stores in sections where the 
fall stores are of poor quality is a good 
one and should ‘be followed by every 
beekeeper if dysentery is. likely to 
occur. 

How Much to Feed. 


A colony of bees requires from 10 
to 15. Ibs. of stores to carry it over 
from November to April when win- 
tered in te. bee cellar. If wintered 
out-of-doors, the requirements are 
about 10: bs: more. In addition to 
this amount, each colony should have 
enough stores to keep going until nec- 
tar is abundant in the spring. This 
amount should. be about 25 Ibs. or 
more. A 10-frame hive of bees should 
weigh at least 60 Ibs. on November 
1, unless the beekeeper plans to feed 
in the spring. A Langstroth hive with 
10: empty. combs, bottom and cover, 
will’ weigh about 28 lbs. Allowing 
4 Ibs. for weight of bees and three for 
pollen, there would then be only 25 
Ibs. of -honey in a hive of 60. Ibs. 
weight. If the colony only weighs 45 
Ibs. then it: should have 15 Ibs. of 
sugar stores. Feeding tests -have 
been made which show that during the 
process of feeding and ripening sugar 
syrup the original amount is reduced 
about one-third and if 5 lbs. or less is 
fed to a strong colony the entire 
amount will be used as it is, taken 
down and no surplus put into the hive. 
In order then to get 15 Ibs. of sugar 
stores into a hive it is necessary to 
feed 25 Ibs. of sugar syrup, 


How and When to Feed. 


Fall feeding to furnish bees with 
winter stores should not be done un- 
til all brood rearing has ceased, which 
normally is the latter part of October. 


first of November and not later than 
the 15th of that month. If the feeding 
is done earlier in, the fall it will have 
the effect of keeping up brood rearing 
late in- the season and the bees will 


have been saved for wirter use. Also 
the entire amount. of syrup should be 
given at once or as rapidly as the 
bees can take it:down. 

As to the kind of a feeder to use, 
it makes little difference as to the 
type, if it can be placed next to the 
frames above or below. If the weather 
is cold a top feeder having the syrup 
directly above the bees is desirable. 
An ordinary honey pail with a few 
small -holes punched in the lid and 
the pail inverted on top of the frames 
makes a very satisfactory feeder. 

As the feefler must be set inside an 
empty super, some means of protec- 
tion must be placed over the frame 
around the pail. A honey board with 
the opening in the center is ideal 
for this purpose. If none of these are 
available, use heavy wrapping paper 
with a hole cut in the center and 
just the size of the pail. When ready. 
to feed, remove the cover from ‘the 
hive, place the honey board or mat 
on top of the hive and set the inverted 








Care of res bi in the Fall | 


by H. F. Wilson — 


Feeding may then be done about the . 


use up most of the stores which would. 


) } “combined capital, are pyns 









the Neder is empty, fill again and cg 
‘tinue. the feeding until the amoup 
you want to feed-has beén taken dow, 
Do wot put ‘the feeders on uni 
towards evening as bees from otha 
colonies are likely to start robbiq 
the colonies being fed and ff th 
are not strong enough to protect the 
selves, the robber bees will carry g 
every bit of honey from those 
robbed. 


How to Prepare the Syrup. 


It.is seemingly a simple matter § 
prepare sugar syrup for feeding uges 
‘but; serious. losses -are  oftenting 
‘caused by improper. feeding. — If 
have plenty of time to thorough) 
ripen the syrup, it need not be mass 
in any spécial manner. However, 
‘the late fall when the feeding shoul 



































be done, it is likely to be too cold + two 
the. bees to properly ripen the s ge and 
-if-it is mot properly made. E Rus 

Very thin syrup should never ,. thrit 
fed to bees in the late fall as it ya Bt 
sour in the combs when not fw +» phov 
ripened. The bees may be able o° man 
carry such syrup down and store © *euce 
but if the weather is below freeziig® . farm 





they will cluster and cannot er 
@ sufficient circulation of warm air 
drive. off the excess moisture in thm ~ 
syrup. On the other hand, if i ae 












syrup is cooked too long, it may. cs ‘ os es 
in the combs, which makes it diffieut © -75--¢ 
for the bees to use. E abou 

A series of tests have shown that |. “vest 
syrup made on the basis of one patm > 88 5 
of sugar to one part of water: § - early 
‘weight is likely to be too thin and tJ », chave 
three parts of sugar to one part ‘hart 
water by weight is too thick. ‘Tham ~ flay. 
best strength is two parts of sugar im + disag 
one part of water by weight. Mi often 
the ‘sugar and water and heat. nti come 
ithe mixture. begins to boil. - Them tem 


move from the fire and add a tem . Puye 












‘spoonful of tartaric acid to each #™ / #¢et.a 
gal. of syrup. The tartaric acim | -barv 
helps to keep the syrup in solution {é Th 
@ Jong period of time and'is not i Ona 
‘jurious to bees. years 
Syrup made in this manner can} . » that 
more easily ripened by the bees | whic! 
even though they are unable to ful ‘days 
ripen it, it is not likely to sour in¢ horse 
‘combs, nor will it ‘change back Calvi 
sugar. One 
Amounts of sugar syrup as 27 be 
recommended will be used up by “dred 
bees during the ‘winter and spring anil the 
do not afford any chances of adultemg ~~ Ste 
tion of the honey crop which com@m © @Pple 
in the summer. _ centir 
4 the x 
Horticulture, the West's ("°° 
Liv ara * 
est Industry conan 
by George Belknap PS magic 
G"ANcE through — the advertia 4 more 
section of your favorite maga _ and p 
and. count the Western ads.: You wot ' 
find many, probably six or seven. ’” Son 
classify these as to industries. é obtat 
In-a recent issue of a widely cf ‘raf z 
lated, high. class, national magaziiié ho 
‘there appeared six strictly westem . 
ladvertisements. Five of these Q reg 
‘boosting different branches of hort mE 
culture. A search over any natie ; is 'the 
magazine will -reveal the same crab 
tounding fact; Western horticulture #me * win 
far in advance of other Western a | 
dustries in gaining national rep : a = 
Although by no means the grea ee 
industry in the section, it is lead bend 
the entire West in national adve 
; 9 p ‘ : 
What's the answer? In the B .. blight. 


riodical mentioned above; ‘four out! 
‘the five ads found were fathered 
co-operative growers’ associations, 
‘operation is doing it. ~The grow 
have learned that it takes capital 
buck capital, and are pooling theif 
sources. One grower could not all 
a national campaign, but 19, 
with. their registered trade mark § 

























_ ee peers Sas. 
« Three of the 











: | (onpimued fon page 8) ~. 
we ‘maidens “with cheeks like a 
olga apple.” 
Stevenson bought. a number of the 
ussian samples from Prof. Budd in 
1890. In all he tried out 80 Russian 
kinds before he found the type best 
pted. to culture on. the. prairies. 
e grafted: and adapted the different 
arieties, seeking .to produce. types 
whose.chief characteristic would be 












table experience based on his 20 
vious years of failure. 

_- His .success with apples on the 
prairie began. Out of the 80 varie- 
_. ties he bought from Prof. Budd, Stevy- 
-. @nson ‘perfected five which showed 
» the first degree of hardiness and com- 
flavor, size and usefulness. 
wThese were: Antonovka, Charlamoff,. 
Simbrisk, Blushed Calville,” and Hi- 
ybernal. These varieties are becoming 
| #standard to the ‘prairies and are now 












HL 


ee 


} g-yprovinces, In addition, he developed 
e two others, named Pine Grove Red 


Russian stock; which have proved 
». thrifty, heavy producing trees. 
# + Stevenson’s orchard {s ‘one of the: 






not f ~ phow places of Manitoba. The old 
able 2 man, who has since died, has been 
store itm © ‘Succeeded: by ‘his son Robert. - The 
- freeziig® .-farm supplies. the neighborhood with 
; prodagm  “@pples. A novel system of ‘disposing |’ 
rm air ig@@ ~ 6f the crop at harvest time has proved |. 
re in ¢ extremely profitable, Buyers among 


— 
; “ apples. 



















‘cents.a pail, ‘which figures out 
‘about $6.75 per barrel, When har- 
- "vest starts buyers come from as far 
> 88 50 miles away. The work begins 
. arly in the morning. By noon many 
eabave their: requiremetits, pay their 


May. Apples are picked, piled up and 
+ @isappear.. ‘Those who come tate 
-oetten pick by: lantern ‘light if it-be- 
» omes-too. dark. - This remarkable sys- 

_ tem provides an unfailing market, a 

fo al nto tae ae a tae 
é who helps supp e jabor of 
. harvestin 


&. 
~The Stevenson orchard now runs 
01.2 distinctly paying basis. Several 
years ago Mr. Stevenson estimated 
» that for his thousand trees, 400 of 
* which were. bearing, it’ required 23 


e to ft _d@ays of man labor and 14 days of 
yur in horse labor. One row of 20 Blushéd 
back Calvilles: produced $120 in apples. 
One Hibernal tree gave a harvest of 
as 1 - @7 boxes at $1.50 each. Three geen 
np by thé “dred -barrels is the average yield of 
pring ( ° the orchard. 
 adulterte Stevenson’s success in growing 
ch come apples commercially has been an in- 
= centive to thousands of farmers in 
% the prairie provinces who have fol- 
Vest’s _Jowed his example with considerable 
“fortune. He was regarded as a wiz- 
y ard when his orchard first began to 
Produce. He realized he had no 


, ES / Magic. but simply common sense and 
, More than his share of determination 
_ find perseverance. 


Crosses of Siberian Crab. 


his Some interesting results have been 
a obtained in other places on the 
: prairies by crossing the Siberian crab 
with standard Ontario and Russian 
i apples with the idea of combining 
“mn the hardiness of one and the quality 
. of the others. No one can say what 
is the northern limit of the Siberian 
crab, Every prairie farmer with a 
' wind break SO ge set out a few and be 
ime . Sure of their thri 
The Siberian crab is as hardy as a 
rock all over . ey Canada. It has 
- been grown a government ex- 
perimental farm at Indian Head, 




















_ Bask, for 20 years without frost 
» the . blight. It peta a Cations Hp 
pur oO 
| er ie to the.  Balght of about 


Pr 








being grown commercially in all three}. 


- and Winnifred; from seedlings of }- 


neighboring farms pick thefr| ’ 
The apples are‘ sold at] & 


% @hare and depart. This keeps up alf|- 


+] wn 
= 
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eg Inspection Service 
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idea, as had been Stevenson’s, was to 
produce a variety that would make 
the apple growing a possibility on the 
prairies. In his hands, and later in 
the hands of Prof. Macoun, at present 
Dominion horticulturist, some sub- 
stantial results. have been obtained, 

Out of experimentation covering 
many years, 18 varieties have been 
evolved which have been deemed 
worthy of naming and. propagating. 
The crosses are all‘ intermediary be- 
tween the two parents in quality. 
Two of the varieties, Columbia and 
Osman, have proved their hardiness 
and béaring qualities at all the ex- 
perimental stations in t prairie 
provinces. All of the 18 varieties are 
said to. be. relatively hardy. 

Second crosses have been made be- 
tween these hybrids and. standard 
apples of .Russian. and. Canadian 

This has given the progeny 


If every farmer realized futty the. con- 
venience»and economy of an INTER- 
NATIONAL SPEED TRUCK, the large 
International motor truck factories..would 

have to double and treble their capacities. 
It is a notable*fact that the man who once 
invests in.a farm motor truck is never again 
without one. This és particularly trae of the 
man who selects an International. 


Ninety-three company branch houses. 
and a complete net work of competent. 
dealers place INTERNATIONAL . 
SERVICE at the beck and call of farmers 
throughout the country. The International 


a 


1 tastikens at 7am. 

2, Arrive in town (5 miles) at. 9's wn: 
3, After 30 minutes trading, leave 
town at 7:45 a.m. 


“Reg ee aaglane 









_ Every Well-Regulated: Farm 
Has a Place for an | 


International Speed Truck 


free service supervision of each truck regu- 
larly—for the life of the truck. No need to 


eee kat 


Policy assures 





_ Written, reports from: faewory-tesined roed 
engineers enable. you to keep: a constant 
barley acaba aimee 

belore i.can. develop... 


‘Wdaachin’ ode 'e gone barns dado 
farm, stock farm, truck farm, fruit farm, 
or other agricultural enterprise, you should 
_have--an INTERNATIONAL. SPEED 
TRUCK working for you. You are paying 
for one through loss. of time, labor, and 
convenience—why not. enjoy the use of 
what you are paying for? , 














farm hauling. The 


d-qquote: 
‘t0 your fattn, 





Bixiy snd cob cqulalenbioe avery tibia ned 
sid wih gupmen fr tay ey can be 
it 

A 
et seo you various body and cab 
ou on the 


ladies a2 


outfic ne 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


ed at the experimental farm at Mor- 
den, Man. They have developed re- 
markably well. Last year’s crop from 
these hybrids was unusually bounti- 
ful. The Angus, a. second cross hy- 
brid, produced a heavy yield of fruit. 
Generally speaking, the second 
crosses have been found less hardy 
than their hybrid’ parents. 

There is every reason to believe 


that when the question of hardy va-. 


rieties has been finally settled, great- 
er progress in apple growing on the 
prairies will be rapid.. An impressive 
start has. already been made. How 
much. further north the hybrid crosses. 
will grow than the limits set for the 


Russian varieties of apples perfected . 


by ‘Stevenson, no one can say. This 
will have to be determined by further 


trials, 
Fiorida Blueberry 





_ paid: 






Chicago, Ill, . 


of the Sapp 
blueberry farm me ‘advises that: 
“Those desiring to experiment with 


largely to the success 


blueberry ‘culture in Florida make 
certain that any plants they buy are 
as represented by the dealor, and to 
be ‘sure that alleged improved varie- 
ties are not wild blueberry plants 
which may be inferior to wild bushes 
that the purchaser might find in his 
own neighborhood by a careful 
search,” 

Of blueberry culture Mr. Coville 
“There are. three. fundamental 
requirements of successful blueberry 
culture: An acid soil, especially one 
aia snd peat and rain te 

parts opens Bere’ oz the 

; nent t. Ot mod- 
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Mr. Bonar's 
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The quality of fruit now being 
harvested indicates clearly the value 
of thorough spraying. 

Old, unreliable, low pressure sprayers are 
costly. Successful spraying depends on a 
successful sprayer. | 

See our Exhibit of Successful Sprayers at Grand Central Palace. 


Make our exhibit your headquarters. 


Meet attending ‘“‘Friend”’ Distributors: 


E. A. Hackett, New England, Leslie Herring, Hudson River, 
Tyson Bros., Penn. & N. J. 


“6, : 
1, 


















Blooming Time of Apples 


This spring I noticed quite a variation 
in some of the varieties of apples in 
their blooming period. Please give me 
a list of some of the later blooming va- 
a as frequently our early bloom- 

et caught by the late frosts while 
the Se tate bloomers produce a good crop. 
How important do you consider the 
blooming time of an apple in the selec- 
tion of varieties for the orchard?—R. 

L., New Jersey. 


HE BLOOMING period in fruits is 
of considerable importance. In.re- 
cent years when the fruit growers 
have had more or less trouble with 
late frosts injuring their crops, the 
late bloomers have been receiving con- 
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able condition for 80 years or more 
under these modern orchard methods, 
In regard to the orchard you have” 
in mind, if it is made up of a 
many varieties, either inferior or not 
well-known on the market, I would” 
hesitate about paying a very large 
amount for the. orchard, I would 
rather plant a new orchard of vari 
ties that would bear fairly young ang” 
of those that are well-known by the 
consuming public. It would be much” 
more satisfactory and, in the end, 
more profitable, he 































Sweet Clover in Orchards : 













siderable attention and increasing tues ath’ Sentinel aeotin’ wel pe 

popularity, because they have come clover for a cover crop to fertilize the E v 

‘FR TT, END ‘ACTURING Os | through with crops when many other soil. How do you handle this? Do you t 

varieties were killed, and in those sea- ee o ser og eemer ane go va ae . =. 

PANES TURES Ss OF z : sons the apple prices have been quite off, and grow it again the next year ‘accor 

; . a se ie high, . gy the seed eg eos 8 into the ground’ conta 
ae "om t ° o ou no e ow u a ; 

99 : 7 Some of the varieties that are @ I have eotkned two aurioen faults by let- . : In 

Fa TRUE“ P, , medium Jate blooming are McIntosh, ting ‘it grow the year around. It grows | demo 

WE “gees | Stayman, Delicious, Winesap and King so long that on low headed trees all the — ing : 

\ SS 4 , David. Some varieties blooming a apples on ee lower branches rome apple 

. little later are Rome Beauty, Ralls freen by being covered up; and als Impe: 

(Genet), Northern Spy and Golden De- gy -' nd he a gee pes out a tim, 

~ e ; e@ groun € apples are sm — many 

, licious. Some few varieties produce ae eee How A van a 5 ae the 1: 

blossoms in several locations—namely, your readers know how to hentle coven Daily 





on spurs, on terminals and on lateral cope successfully.—J. M., B. C., Cans Oran; 


GASPORT. N.Y. 










































































































buds. Golden Delicious is one variety the | 

*You'LL ALWAYS BE GLAD which has this habit quite prominently I* REGARD to the sweet clover, the versit 

You BOUGHT AT RIEND” which results in a long blooming pe- ~’ Way that we handle it is to sow the - prize 

riod and invariably in a good crop of seed, in this latitude, in the fall with — boxes 

fruit every year. rye, or wait and sow it in February at on, si 

ee a st seh pei eet ars is — or be 4 packi 

| cracked open and allows the see 

z=, ) ne - Peach Leaf Curl get covered, Another way to handle wr ( 

My peach trees are seriously covered it is to sow in the spring with oats oF © grows 

, with a diseege which curls the peeves into some other seed crop, and when the he w 

name of this Tisadon acid ‘now to control Oats are cut—the sweet clover will) exhib 

it?—A. B, G., Missouri. come on and give a fairly good crop” catio1 

OUR PEACH trees are affected that fall—the following year it makes” Britis 

with Peach Leaf Curl. This dis- its biggest growth. Some people ak™ At 

ease is easily controlled at the proper low it to grow up and go to seed, ot Br 

time, but it is now too late to do any- while others often cut it like alfalfa tratin 

thing this season. Peach leaf curl is Im your case, where.it is keeping the | ing 1 

ordinarily controlled by the same lower apples green, I would suggest sizes, 
spray which is put on for San,Jose that you-mow it like alfalfa. Sweet @ reg 
Scale, being applied when the trees clover is a very heavy producer of | Br 

are in a dormant condition. Lime-sul- nodules which add much nitrogen to” For 
phur (1 to 8) is usually used for this the soil. In Dlinois, the using of lime” a ini 
spray and when properly applied will and sweet clover has made a great ents 
completely eliminate all infection for deal -of their poorer land much more ent ti 
the season. Spraying can also be done productive than it was before this” Reed 
in late fall after the foliage is off the treatment. cently 
trees, using either lime-sulphur (1 to There are other very fine cover | ‘oust 
8) or Bordeaux Mixture (4-5-50). crops such as soy beans, cowpeas, inche: 
red a keg Ngee In order to be box, 4 
a maximum of cover crop turn 

Buying Old Orchards under, it is a good plan to sow soy eg 
I would like your opinion as to the ad- beans.and cowpeas in the summer and, ngs 

cid apple re ees Sere gn ey PB gin. after they get sufficient growth, tune the “s 

"No-care has ever been taken of them under and sow to rye in the f being 

this orchard, but the trees are in a good The rye can be turned under when wool 

sete, of prenervasion, The Weve afe®, gets about 18 inches high in tal “ay, 
these trees be depended upon to bear?— Spring. Soil handled in this way can that c 
O. D., Indiana. be very greatly enriched and much” the re 
your QUESTION can be answered humus added. the fr 
VISIT OUR EXHIBIT Suen er gel ee ee, ouly es Aig beets o = Bott, s 

ar much depends on further details whic i 

gg, ee Folens it reaches ‘you, Mimoprenantation and. injury to steok | you do not give. If this 30-yearoid Picking DeliciousApples @ toc! 
Our a + Pow, fench seedlings, wht a3 Quince frees are bedded bs is - gg sr ag some other ; I mgt # shout " get Dalbehous app pens ter of 

- Our beautiful Mustrated Pall Catalogis - 5 Xe Soe pe uce nferior variety, I would say it would trees_w are just coming into beat. over. 
Sa pe ee teat Mee, Fare Sines, | DC a losing investment, not only on fe selanon “other ‘winter varielicots Ml lah at 
cepted 9 the ste nursery stock Funranteot the hes ly a. ge | account of the poor quality of the fruit J. . Massachusetts. inches 
aga —" seeding stage sea uerrmen, grafting | Dut because the Ben Davis trees are rPHE MOST important thing to com other | 
yo ol SAE SEG awe paw psec to eter = * ; sider. in’ determining. the “gee se and tl 
e very se ms or sive in- | could not depend on them living long | time of an apple variety is that of colon The hi: 
formation on clima aientic anni conditions that our experience has taught énough to pay you on your invest- A red apple should be large and wél 7 wicker 





us. You may feel free to consult us at any time, 









ment. On the other hand, if this or- 
chard is of good varieties and, as you. 
say, in a good state of preservation, it 
could be depended on to produce a 
great many profitable crops. 

In various sections of the country I 
have seen orchards 60 years or older 
producing regularly money-making 
crops. As a matter of fact, no one 
knows just how long an orchard could 
be depended on to produce profitable 
crops under the present ag 
methods of caring for the trees. 
Some sections I have no. doubt bat 
what orchards could be kept in prot: 


colored by picking time, while a y« . 
low variety should be up to size a 
no longer decidedly green. 

The Delicious variety is common 
considered an early winter apple. 
is usually picked just after the M& 
Intosh, but ahead of Baldwin. l 
fruit should be large and well colored 
by this time and still firm. This soll 
condition is essential since the fru 
will pena pt longer in storage and be! 


aes arn it 
fem 
Dace 
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as carried out, for example, 
Pacific: Northwest, but it is 
that some progress - is 
along these lines through 
@ active work of the Ministry of 
rriculture and the greater, wide- 
ucational movements along 





"ie 


sing made 








line. 
. Packages Were Faced. 

‘Another serious thing which ‘has 
British grown fruit in its own 
kets is that of finding the pack- 
of fruit “topped,” in which the 
layer is of a better grade than 
ps beneath. Such a package would 
turally. cause not only ill feelive 






















ry large tween the grower and the whole-. 
a Jer, but there has been a total lack 

4 confidence between ‘both parties, 

ung and hich cannot but have made returns 
such fruit unsatisfactory. A con- 


st to this evil of “topping” has 
been shown by the excellent uniform- 
y, for many years, of the foreign 
wn fruit which is offered for sale. 
: oe American fruit grower, for ex- 
-@ ample, has found out, as a business 
| ‘proposition, that nothing but uniform- 
4 iy will make it possible for him to 
the returns he might expect and 
“ that the package must be stamped 
4 according to the nature of the grade 
' ¢ontained therein, 

_In various parts of the country 






y let- -: i fruit over rubber conveyor bands in 
oe nstrations have been made, show- 1 
Fes a vacseaatat grades and packs of poi ave out holes of ‘the: required, 
{ ong acd yg ee Research work along horticultural 
. = pe 4 lines received considerable. impetus 
“@ fst, 1922, under the auspices of one Of sor the end of the war. There are 
. oe agg oo aera ly nee ioe possibly six different experiment sta- 
ig een, Pippi P tions where horticultural research is 
— Orange Pippin, packed by students of Caried on. One of the most valuable 
ver, tea the Horticultural Department of Uni- *pieces of work recently recognized by 
sow thal Bice in ieee, ares nanan haya cro horticultural authorities is that which 
all with : ie P vd is being conducted at the East Malling 
‘boxes were very favorably commented Station where is being brought. to- 
uary at @ on, showing excellent uniformity and gether fruit stocks from all-parts of 
or less © packing. The Imperial Fruit Show foonce Gérmany: onk Seta 
seed to” Was organized as a great collection Summarizing existing conditions 
band end display of fruits, grown by fruit tnorefore, one~ observes that, first, 
oats growers in England and her colonies. pritich growers of fruit, particularly 
hen the @ As was stated by one authority, the apples, are striving to grow cleaner 
rer will exhibition was organized to be of edu- higher grade fruit by. practicing im- 
of ae cational value to try and help the jioveq methods of pest eontrol and 
lo aie British grower to help himself, general orchard management; second, 
om At the present time, the Federation ational organization, unknown until 
0 8 pi of British Fruit Growers is concen- 1918 h b ff et ‘a di 
alfalfa, trating on apples, principally regard- Fae, sapths ye onaitenettge bie tise noe pm 
s ppies, D paby - T9EAr, adopted uniform methods of grading 
ing the” ing the standardization of grades, packing and labeling; third enacer. 
suggest - sizes, selling units and packages and te : 

Sweet. a istered traderiark. label agement is lent to growers by national 
ncer of! raging aap shows and the horticultural societies 
ion British Package Requirements. towards the growing and marketing 
of lime” Foreign fruit growers will, no doubt, of better fruit in non-returnable con- 
grou be interested in some of the require-. tainers as opposed to the old-time re- 
h mon -age of the Federation at the pres- turnable packages. 

é ent time. For ex le, i ene 
id — dessert” apple, such as the bngee whi ine hae 
covena etry Margy above, Cox’s Pippin, ‘sh : ai 
a must have a minimum diameter of 2% 
eae inches and is to be packed in a special Do Orchard Cover Crops In- 
a 4% by 11% by 17% inches inside Ps 

tunel meceure. The’ quality’ of this fruit. Crease the Frost Hazard? 

ow. EB growing belief among growers 


myst be absolutely perfect, uniform 


“age an in color and sizé, This grade is called 

he fall. the “special dessert” grade, each apple 

vhen ft. a individually “nested” in wood 
4 00 

“a = __ The next grade of eating apples is 

ue that called “dessert” apples, in which 

the requirements of quality are that 







the fruit be evenly colored through- 
out, sound and without any blemishes 
affecting’ the-keeping or the quality. 
There must be also a minimum diame- 
ter of 2 inches up to 3 inches and 
over. This apple is.packed in a Brit- 
ish standard box, 10% by 11% by 18 
inches inside measure; also in two 
other packages, one called a “bonnet” 
and the other a half bushel “sieve.” 
The half-bushel “sieve” is a returnable 
wicker basket about 15 inches in 
diameter, 8 inches deep at the side 
and about 7 inches deep in the middle. 
It has no lid. The “bonnet,” above 
-mentioned, is a non-returnable chip 
basket, the shape of a half “sieve” ex- 
_ Cept that it is larger in circumference 
_ €t the top than at the bottom. It is 
- quite light and suitable only for com- 
_ paratively short journeys, It is also 
“used for “dessert” apples. The bushel 
“sieve” has a Gomsint of 17 inches, 
es 
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. package in the form of 


_ $0 the trees clean. 


m of the “sieve” 
previously mentioned and other simi- 
-lar packages, yet. at-the present time 
there is considerable interest aroused 
in the use of the non-returnable pack- 
age, as, for example, the standard box 
above stated and the chip basket. 

In contrasting the advantages and 
disadvantages of the returnable and 
non-returnable packages, the argument 
is entirely in favor of the non-return- 
able packages inasmuch as the ad- 
vantages both to the wholesaler of 
fruit and the grower himself far out- 
weigh the disadvantages of the same’ 
as compared with the old-time pack- 


ages. ' 

The writer observed in 1922 that for 
the first time greenhouse tomatoes, 
for example, were being largely mar- 
keted in light chip baskets, which was 
a step in marketing this product 
never known before this time. 


Barrel Not Used. 


Barreled apple packs are little used 
at the present time, new barrels and 
new half barrels for British growers 
to pack their own apples: being un- 
known, Some. second-hand foreign 
barrels are used. All barrels are-re- 
turnable packages at the present time” 
except of course the Canadian and 
United States barrels. 

Mechanical graders are increasing 
in popularity but are yet crude com- 
pared with the best United States. 
graders. One type in use grades the 
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EXA 


that protects Goodyear Spray 
trees, when it is dragged over rough ground, 
when it is exp2sed to the weather. 


You wilt note that the tube, too, is made from a scientific 
compound, perfected by Goodyear, made capable of resisting 


the deteriorating action of strong solutions. 


Then, unreel enough of this hose to satisfy 

light in weight an 

mg can be don 
y 


spraying apparatus. 





SPRAY HOSE 


; SPRAY HOSE 





is as gp tbe will better 
carries high pressures safely 


, thick cover. It is this coat 
when it is a 


to handle, so that 
e. It will cost you less to use Goodyear 


ose because it lasts longer than the ordinary kind. 
See that you get Goodyear Spray Hose when you buy new 
- See that you get it when you are prepar- 
ing old apparatus for the spraying seasons. 


hasn’t it in stock, write to Goodyear, Akron, 
Angeles, California. 
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I of citrus fruits in California that 
the presence of a cover crop in a citrus 
orchard increases frost hazard is 
not substantiated by observations 
made thus far by the Weather 
Bureau, United States Department of: 





L’S ELASTIC 
TREE CEMENT 


Used for 
GRAFTIM 


HETZE 


Made in Red, Black, Brown 
and Gray Colors 
5 pound can 


in B. 8. 
for $2.50. Stake wolor desired, 


D PRICES 
L 








WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE AND 
Estate J. G. HETZE 
Newark, New Jersey 








Agriculture. All the evidence ob- 


ESTABLISHED 1860 





tained by making scientific records of 
the temperatures in carefully chosen 
fields, with and.without cover crops, 
indicates that a cover crop has little 
effect on the temperature a few feet. 
above the ground. If this conclusion. 
is confirmed by later experiments, any 
increased damage to fruit by frost in 
@ cover-cropped citrus grove must be 
attributed to some other agezcy than 
a depression of the air. temperature 

the cover crop. The answer may 
be found in natural differences in 
temperature due to difference in ele- 
yation or similar cause, or to the 
physiological effect of the cover crop 
on the tree. 


Watch for Mice 


A® the fall comes. on growers should. 
see to it that the. area close to 
young trees is free from straw, weeds 
and litter of any kind which will pro- 
vide a protection for mice. Steps 








Kills. 


PRUMING "AND. BUDDING aphis 
NON-POISONOUS, NON- and similar 
HAS NO EQUAL insects 


~ NICOTIN 













SULPHATE 


Hatt Tosacco Carmicar Co. 
236 Fifth Ave., New Yor City. 























Smoke Your Own Meats 
Cut Meat Bills in Half 
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SKINNER HYDRAULIC 
BARREL HEADING PRESS 
ve tecnt 


tical barrel press. 
| either by motor 
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mp mounted or <———™ 


casting. . 
which raise and lower the 
raulic Bog veal are 
rt of m base cast- 
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Tit, =f ys ES HE COMMERCIAL apple crop of practically all been sold, some «= ve fung 
fai FF ot Ew country, according to the Sep- pers having sold out entirely. on the acetati 





tember government report, totals 33,-. neries are Still in the market f 
390,000 bbis., an increase of over 2, pears, some sales being made at 50 
000,000 bbls. over last year’s crop, a ton. #50 
which was 31,090,000 bbls. Washing- 

ton heads the list both in increase oO HEAVY shipments have ! 
over last year and also in volume of ready been made of cranberries 
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nt oa tie '. commercial fruit, while some of the from the Cape Cod and N 

« : Ch : ast yo apyte or like districts. The f. o. b. sehon quotient 50 4 i 
RK regon, California, Idaho, Arkansas, $8 per barrel and $4 per hal yard 0 “ 
Make 1924 Another Profitable Year Michigan, Virginia, West Virginia, box. ‘The New York market isi, mmprinent Stati 
° 33 Ohio. and Maine, also show a gain shape, fancy Early Blacks selling at Ser under the 
Haul With a GMC over last year. A decrease in produc- $9 per barrel and $4.50 per box ye every inc 
; tion is shown in New York, Missouri, : excellent, > 

- : Illinois. and Colorado. 'WENTY MILLION boxes ij ed to ma 
With this year’s bountiful harvest gathered, now is the time Apples in the Wenatchee district of Aaa d ettees cron of Sd = he the contro} 
for you to consider how you can better your yield another Washington are being sold at the fol- the 1923-1924 season. Twelve million gargs 
a year, both in bushels and in dollars. lowing prices: Delicious, $1.85; Wine- boxes of this amount will be oranges arance of th 
saps,, $1.40; Arkansas Black, $1.25; and 8,000,000 boxes grapefruit. The wireme dryne: 
Consider, from what happened this fall, if an economical, Spitzenburgs, $1.20; Jonathans and commercial crop last year totaled ie summer an 
dependable motor truck. would not make money for you! Staymans,. $1.15. Rome . Beauty, 16,900,000 boxes, of which 9,700,009 4om from atta: 
Grimes Golden and Yellow. Newton boxes were oranges and 7,200,000 gill somew 
Then consider carefully the GMC Model K 16 one ton truck have been selling for $1.10, . while. boxes grapefruit. 400, ber experin 
—its value as a transportation unit. re mes: Bens, a and King Dav- According to E. G. Dezell, general 1 pes 

ids are going at $1. .Apples sold at manager of the California Fru 6 ‘yelopmen 
will find its economical’engine, built exclusively for motor grade, fancy and C grade apples sell- of California will be comparable to mould be use 
truck use and embodying many distinctive features, easier ra for a under ae quotations Log 1 seach Ane which was around mum er 
care or the extra fancy grade. ¢ cars. mcrease is al “ ‘01s 
to for, longer lived, and better fitted for heavy hauling. The New York apple market 1s ex- pected in the Valencia crop. There mount of mat 
: tremely late. However, some of the will be quite a large crop of lemons, _In France @ 
é sales made by the growers are as fol- the Exchange alone expecting to han- either of the ¢ 
GENERAL Motors TRUCK COMPANY lows: Baldwins, “A” grade, $3.50 per dle 12,000 cars. gidered to be 
barrel; Russets, “A” grade, $3.25 per gent Bordeaux 
Division of General Motors Corporation ? 1 uld me 
barrel; Baldwins, Greenings, Spies E This wo 

PONTIAC, MICHIGAN TH CALIFORNIA Prune & Aprt- state to 50 & 

and other late varieties, including cot Growers’ Ass’n h eetate tO « 
OneTon - - - $1295 Three and One-Half Ton $3600 Russets, culls and ciders out, $3 to ¢p) x a ee ure. The 
TwoTon - - - 2375 FiveTon - - - ° 3950 $3 5 cae leiieel 5 om, thé omnes: 5 pelene se agheong prune wre stand: 
x . . crop. uy ons have been. issued : | 
(ob factory, tax to be added At the time of going to press, Mis- on the basis ‘of prines packed in 25-Ib. ae nie ts 

souri, Illinois and Michigan “A” boxes instead of on bulk as hereto. = 


- . grade. Wealthy were being moved-in fore The prices announced in tele — Nore 


Chicago at $4 to $4.50 per barrel; “A” prams to brokers are as follows: 





grade Maiden Blush and Wolfe River, be just twice a 

| $3.50 to $4; “A” grade Jonathans, SUNSWEET BRAND. phate as the 4 

: /~ $5.25 to $5.75, and “A” grade Grimes ;,, - et ree ard-vse in this 
13 _——, Golden, $4.75 to $5. No. 1 Wealthy, “Sees peapdn ge. poximately of 
Maiden Blush and Wolfe. River in from this it 1 

ths. of copper 


bushel baskets, moved at $1 to $1.25; 
'Grimes Golden, $1.25 to. $1.50, and 
Jonathans, $1.50 to $2. Washington 
Jonathans in boxes, medium to large 


Subscribe to the American Fruit Grower Magazine | sizes, brought $1.75 to $2.25 for fancy 
and $2.25 to $2.50 for extra fancy. 


water would b 
cidal value to 
‘mixture. Shez 
made numerou 


periments in 


mends the use 


GMC Trucks are “Seven Steps Ahead” 








Prices on the 1923 crop are low be- 
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“IDEAL PRUNING SAW” 
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“Trim from the Ground”’ 
Used throughout the U. 8S. Comes equipped with 
8 foot handle, price $3 prepaid on receipt of 
price. Order now. Agents and Dealers wanted. 
Make good money, liberal commissions allowed. 





MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 














ALERT PRODUCTS, INC. Palm N. Y. 


HAYES 


Fruit Fog Sprayers 


Mechanically perfected—not only guar- 
anteed to develop 8300 pounds pressure 
year in, year out; but so simple in con- 
struction that there is. little to: get out 
of order. Every ert is eas‘ly acces- 
sible. The pump corrosion-proof. 


Pay No More Than You Want 


You can’ pay whatever you want fo: 


Sect conte thes OA fete Cee 
Z Pom 2 16 gals. 
minute, with or without trucks. Sorteas 
er snecial 

Srrevers 














Extra fancy, medium to large size 
Delicious. brought around $3.25. and 


Winter Bananas, $3. 


practically a failure. Latest reports 


reled apples are selling as follows: 
Jonathans, $7 to $10.50; York Imper- 
ials, $6. to $8.50; Kings, $6.50 to $9; 
Ben Davis, $5.50 to $7.50; Ganos, $7.50 
to $8.50; Baldwins, $6 to. $7.50; Deli- 
cious and Albermarle Pippins, $6 to 
$8.50. Hudson River Kings were 
bringing $7 to $9 and other varieties 
$5.50 to $8. Oregon Newtowns in boxes 
ranged from $3 to $5.50; Watsonville 
Newtowns from $2.50 to $3, and Wash- 
ington. Winter Bananas from $3.50 
to $4, 


ACCORDING TO the September gov- 
ernment report, the peach crop is 
estimated at 45,381,000 bu. for this 





year compared with 56,705,000 bu. last 


Large shipments of apples are be- 
ing made each week from Atlantic 
Coast ports to the European markets 
and good prices, are being received. 1923 prices are low considering the 
There is practically no local competi- 
tion, the fruit crop in England being 


from England are that Virginia bar- 


cause it is felt that prices may be ad- 
vanced through the whole selling sea- 
son instead of suffering a. decline in 
prices. . A. M.. Mortensen, general 
manager. of the association, states: 
“Tt will. be admitted generally that our 


shortage of the 1923 crop. There are, 
however, a number of important fac- 
tors which had to be taken into con 
sideration in arriving at these prices. 
It must be remembered that there is 
still a considerable quantity of 1922 
crop on hand, the association having 
about 15,000,000 Ibs. Another fact to 
consider in making low prices was 
that fruits of all kinds, fresh or dried, 
are on an extremely low basis through- 
out the country and therefore the 
trade would not be interested in 
prunes at high level opening prices. 
Moreover, our competitors have been 
selling 1923 prunes at prices some 
what lower even than our opening 
prices. We are limiting the quantity 
that our brokers will be allowed to- 
sell at thesé prices and as soon a8 
the opening allotments are taken up 
by the trade and conditions warrant 
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5 ns spray” | year. In August the peach crop was it, an advance in price is to be ex acetate or verd 
org ter pe KEEP WELL ‘Z..52 Germs Away | cstimated at 47,272,000 bu., showing a ected.” ite soaked for : 
fa'l line of barrels. bucket. wheelbmrrow The mechnical flushing out of the} decrease of nearly 2,000,000 bu. in oom of the D 
ae and’ dineane and neclougs life 2s | September. . "P'HE CALIFORNIA Almond Grow ition, stirrir 

| HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. Pere alt Fhe arena ienage nm, or ers’ Exchange -has announced & em the ne 
Dept.111, Galva, Hl. SUNOG Manel he ect OVERNMENT FIGURES show that raise of 2 centsper pound on all varie “aha ed by su 

by leading physicians. It prevents the pear crop in September was ties of shelled almonds, the increase ‘tinny sack or 

PEMCO i colds and clears the head and nose. | 14,561,000 bu., the crop in December following ¢losely upon an announce the surface of 

PO coos te Le ttOn Gt mented. oll of encalyptus | of last year being 18,661,000 bu. In ment by the Exchange of a raise Ae procedure 

" 1 Off Rie 6 nade Mek saps August the crop was estimated at 14,- one-half cent per pound on almonds 4 ot stock 

: Specia CF win send a ONE DOLLAR bot- | 942,000 bu. in the shell. Shelled almonds will = 0 att 
tie of PEMCO together with a famous oil ato-} In Yakima, Wash., Bartlett pears now he offered. by the Exchange at eenaten the ¢ 

‘small sum of $2.00 Send sour order today, | have ‘been sold for $2 a box f. o. b.. from 25 to 38 cents per pound, a& Water, al s 








LACTO MPG. CO.,. 6125S CanalSt., Chicago | Bartlett pears in cold storage have cording to varieties and grades. “ oe 





















AL ee ee cme aS a 


e acetates of copper contain 
tgher percentage of metallic cop- 
yan pluestone or crystallized cop- 
eaiphate, the copper content of 
uh ig 25 per cent. The neutral 
‘e contains $1 per cent, while 
wis contains from 33 to 35 per 
of the metal. Since copper is 






+ the acetates can afford equa! pro- 
jon in weaker spray mixtures than 
speeded if copper sulphate be used. 
nath of Solutions Not Determined 
As Yet. 


: cations. of verdigris solution 
Seen gths varying from 1 to 4 Ibs. 










4 of the Missouri State Fruit Ex- 
ment Station during the past sum- 
under the direction of the writer, 
s every indication of constituting 
excellent fungicide where it is de- 
od to make late spray applications 
the control of black-rot and vari- 
riperots without marring the ap- 
wrance of the fruit. Owing to the 
mireme dryness of the latter part of 
We summer and the comparative free- 
4om from attacks of ripe-rot fungi it 
still somewhat uncertain, without 
her experiments conducted during 
4 season more favorable to the de- 
helopment of the ripe-rot fungi, as to 
ict what strength the copper acetates 
tonld be used to secure the maxi- 
imum efficiency in the control of these 
wig without using an excessive 
“mount of material. 
In France a 1 per cent. solution of 
ither of the copper acetates is con- 
adered to be as effective as a 2 per 
‘ent Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture. 
Tis would mean 4 Ibs. of the copper 
te to 50 gal. of the United States 
sasure. The 2 per cent Bordeaux 
mixture standard in France is the 
05-50 formula, based on the English 
wallon. This is equivalent to an 8-4-50 
Yormula based on the gallon of the 
Mnited States measure, which would 
be just twice as strong in copper sul- 
te as the 4-4-50 formula in stand- 
and vse in this country, which is ap- 

oximately of 1 per cent strength. 
From this it may be deduced that 2 
ths. of copper acetate to 50 gal. of 
water would be equivalent in fungi- 
‘tidal value to our 4-4-50 Bordeaux 
mixture. Shear, however, who has 
made numerous grape spraving ex- 
periments in several states, recom- 
mends the use of 1 Ib. of copper ace- 
fate to 50 gal.- of water. More 
recently, Butler recommends’ two 
sirengths of the copper acetates, 
tamely 1 and 4 Ibs. to 50 gal., the 
weaker for use in lieu of a cupram- 
monium spray and the stronger when 
‘itig desirable to use a colorless spray 
‘in lieu of Bordeaux mixture and of the 
‘same fungicidal value. Inasmuch as 
‘the copper acetates contain a greater 
Proportion of copper—the active 
‘fungicidal agent—than does copper 
‘filphate, the 4-50 formula would ap- 
‘Year to be much stronger than our 
standard Bordeaux mixture. The 
writer is inclined to favor as a late 
‘pray for grapes the use of copper 
aetates at the rate of 2 Ibs. to 50 gal. 
While they may be used safely at 
twice this strength, the increase in 
‘the strength is not believed to be 
Mecessary for effective control of 
Stape rots. 

Stock Solutions. 

Stock solutions of the copper ace- 
tates containing 1 Ib. per gal. should 
_be made up according to the quantity 
“spray solution desired. If the basic. 
acetate or verdigris be used it should 
| soaked for a couple of days in ad- 
_Yanee of the preparation of the spray 
‘olution, stirring it occasionally. Solu- 
of the neutral acetate should be 
d by suspending the salt in a 

sack or cheesecloth ‘bag near 
Surface of the water, following 
Procedure in common use when 
a stock solution of copper sul- 
ts No attempt should be made 
iri the dissolution by means of 
_.. Water, as the salts will decompose 
fit decomposition greater than that 

‘tothe hardness of the water is to 
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ve fungicidal agent, it follows . 


to the acetate solution previously 


50 gal. of water, made in the vine- - 





be avoided. There will then be re- 

quired for the 50 gal. of spray mix- 
ture: W:; , 48 gal.; stock solution 
of basic acetate of copper (verdigris), 












2° gal. 

When the gelatine is added to in- 
crease adhesiveness, which is always 
required when_the neutral acetate is 
used, the fermula becomes: Water, 
47 gal.; stock solution of basic acetate 
of copper (verdigris) or neutral ace- 
tate of copper, 2 gal.; stock solution 
of gelatine, 1 gal. 4 

The stock solution of gelatine is 
made by dissolving 4 oz. of an inex- 
pensive grade of gelatine in a gallon 
of water. After cooling, this is added 


diluted. to spraying. strength, stirring 
thoroughly. 

An off-colored grade of gelatine 
known as “last run gelatine” can be 
purchased in quantity for as low. as 
38 cents per pound. Solutions of gela- 
tine should not be made up verv far 
in advance of using since they are 
véry subiect to putrefaction.' In case 





For orchard spraying no power equals 
Collis. Easily installed on any stand- 
ard make sprayer, this motor insures 
uniform pressure at all times without 
vibration or excessive service. 


COLLIS MOTORS 


Fly-wheel radiator. secures absolute 
cooling without addition of fan or fan 
belt. Flexible operating range, con- 
trolled by hand throttle permits 
change of power from H.P.-5 H.P. 
Positive lybrication—counter balanced 
crank shaft—a compact, powerful, 
portable unit. 


Write for special orchard spraying 
yp ag prices and name of nearest 
ealer. 


THE COLLIS COMPANY 


1504 LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
CLINTON, IOWA 








they are not used shortly after their 
preparation it is well to add a small 
quantity of the conper acetate stock 
solution, say half a pint to 1 gal. 


Old World Nursery 


(Continued from page 8) 
big seed business in addition to their 
stock of ordinary deciduous fruits. 
The climate of this region is too cold 








FRUIT PACKING HOUSE EQUIPMENT 
GRADERS, CONVEYORS, 


Full line latest improvements 


512 Clinton Avenue, South, 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 
535A CTORY DIRECT 


“Saved 30 Per Cent," 

Bays M. kA Fisher, Rural 

= — You, toms 

save a direct a 

Lowes Pactes Prices. 
PAY. 4 


PACKING TABLES 


nd for circular _ 


F. B. PEASE CO. 


Rochester, N. Y- 











for figs, olives and citrus fruits. I 
should say that the net results of the 
climatic conditions there as regards 
the kinds of fruit grown, are that 
they produce about the same kinds 
of trees that are grown throughout 
the principal parts of ‘the United 
States and Continental Europe. In 
other words, it is not a tropical or 
sub-tropical nursery. by any means. 
Far from it. ‘The common crops of 
the region show that the country par- 
takes of the temperate zone rather 
than the sub-tropical. 

I was surprised to find that Sgara- 
vattis do business all over the world. 
One of their principal lines is the col- 
lection. of apple and pear and Myro- 
balan plum seeds and the growing of 
seedlings. Much of this: produce is 
marketed through French dealers 
who re-sell to the United States and 
other countries. Much of the so- 
called French apple and pear seed, 
and all of the Myrobalan comes from 
the Sgaravatti firm. They collect 
their Myrobalan seeds near home, but 
procure all their apple and pear seeds 
from Austria. I was also surprised to 
find that this firm fills orders of any 
size from any country, no matter how 
large or how small they may be. They 
do a big mail order business. 


Field Work Done by Hand. 


In keeping with European custom, a 
great deal of the nursery and field 
work is done by hand labor, and a high 
percentage of this is women. Com- 
pared with American conditions, labor 
is plentiful and from our viewpoint 
still comparatively cheap, but rising 
prices and shortening of the working 
day were hitting the firm pretty hard. 
The pauper labor we used to hear so 
much about was conspicuous by its 
absence, 

Messrs. Sgaravatti own and operate 
420 acres of land but this is divided 
into three or four separate farms sev- 
eral miles apart. It has been found 
impracticable to concentrate too much 
labor at any one place on account of 
trouble from labor agitators. The 
policy of the firm is to divide its hold- 
ings into still smaller units—wher- 
ever possible into tracts of approxi- 
mately 40 acres each. 

If Americans interested in horticul- 
ture should be -traveling in Italy, it 
will pay them to get in touch, with 
this firm and pay them a visit: I can 
truthfully say I never had a more en- 
joyable visit. The men of this part 
of Italy are tall, fair-skinned and 
often blue-eyed, quite different from 
the average American’s idea of Italians. 





-. There’s many a flapper too tired to 
wash the supper dishes, who would 
jump 99 the chance of dancing until 
day t. ee 








Artificial sunlight, the dream of the ages, is in our time a 
reality. Artificial sunlight owes its existence to the dis- 
covery of Union Carbide—a discovery made over 31 years 
ago. The wonder-working gas is today favorably affecting 
the welfare of millions of people, bringing comfort and 
happiness with economy and satisfaction. 

' Already more than 398,000 farms enjoy its blessings 
without interruption day after day, year in and year out. 
And every 
Carbide Gas lighting and cooking plants increases over 
the number added in any preceding year. 


maticaily by a simple apparatus, makes Union Carbide 
Gas. Small iron pipe, concealed without disfiguring floor, 
wall, or ceiling, carries the gas wherever needed —to every 
room for shedding its glorious light; to the kitchen, for 
cooking, ironing, and water heating; to the barn, for 
lighting the way wherever you work; to the henhouses, 
where the sunlike qualities of Union Carbide Gaslight 
unquestionably lead to much greater egg production- 
during the winter months at trifling cost 


consumer at factory prices through 150 Union Carbide 
Warehouses. There is one near you. 


ee 








wr", wonderful cette convenience | 


Keeping the sun up 





























after dark! 


—hot water for 
ing, bathing, 
and all purposes 





UNION CARBIDE 
keeps indefinitely if 
protected from air 
and moisture. Its 
blue-and-gray drum 
is recognized the 
world over as a svm- 
bol denoting best 
grade carbide, high- 
pa gas pp mee — 

‘orm + gree le 
quality, and purest 
gas. 


year the number of farms equipped with Union 


And it is all so simple and economical! 
A little Union Carbide, fed into common water auto- 


We supply Union.Carbide in generator sizes direct to 














UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY , a 
30 Hast 42d Street, Dept.M-52, New York, N. Y. I 


Please send me, ‘without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 


Cooking. 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. ; 
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Health Insurance 
for Your Trees 


ET bigger profits out of your land by producing heavier 
yields of better fruit. Blast your tree holes with 
Dumorite, the new du Pont explosive, before digging. 
Just a small charge makes root penetration easy, destroys 
fungus growth, and brings earlier maturity. 
Dumorite shoots stick for stick with 40% dynamite and 
you get 135 to 140 sticks as against 100 at the same price. . 
It is non-freezing and non-headache. Buy it from your 
local dealer. 
110-page ‘‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives,” with com- 
plete instructions for tree-planting, land-clearing and ditch- 
ing, will be sent you free of charge. Write for it. P 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Explosives Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; eee se gy ee Tae? 
Kansas City, Mo.; New York, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, 33 
St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Cal.; Scranton, Pa.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Spokane, Wash. ; Springfield, Ill. 

Du Pont Products Exhibit, Atlantic City, N. J. 


more per dollar 
Plant in holes blasted with 









NON-HEADACHE NON-FREEZING 


SRITE 





















splijt or pinch the fingers. 
Strong. light. handy and ef5- 
cient. Weight 3ibs. Length 
24 in. Price $3.50 postpaid, or. 
sent C.0.D. Satriafactidn « ed or 
money refunded. Circubere on request 


Carroll R. Tiffany, Mfr., Conklin, N.Y. 
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A MEETING of 400 growers was re- 
cently held in Macon, Ga., at 
which time the Georgia Peach Grow- 
ers’) Exchange was organized, with 
headquarters in Macon. This associa- 
tion will take the place of the Georgia 
Fruit Exchange, which was located at 
Atlanta. 

While the old Georgia Fruit Ex- 
change had as members quite a num- 
ber of persons not directly connected 
with peach growing, the new organiza- 
tion will be composed of growers only. 
The state will be divided into 25 dis- 
tricts, with sub-headquarters in as 
many cities. 

The capital stock was placed at 


will go to the Georgia Peach Growers’ 
Exchange, a refund to be paid to the 
growers at the end of the season. 

The treasurer of the association is 
J..G. Carlisle, who was general man- 
ager of the Georgia Fruit Exchange. 
M. Felton Hatcher of Macon was elect- 
ed chairman of the organization com- 
mittee. Permanent officers will be 
elected at the next meeting. 





‘THE ILLINOIS Fruit Exchange has 
been fortunate in having five large 
orchards sign contracts with. them for 
the marketing of their produce. ‘The 
Snedeker Bros., owners of 200 acres of 
orchard in -Macoupin county, have 
signed up with them, as well as four 
other large growers. The Shackel- 
ford orchards, located: at Grafton, is 
also a new member of the Exchange, 
and Arthur Merrill & Son of Mulberry 
Grove, Dr. L. A. Floyd, whose’ or- 
chards are located at Keysport, and 
Talmage Defrees of Smithsboro, have 
also recently become members of the 
Exchange, 

The Exchange has been able to get 
higher prices for its fruit than individ- 
ual growers have been able to secure. 





"TENNESSEE strawberry growers, 
with the assistance of Ralph Mor- 
gan of the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, and the State Farm Bureau, 
are formulating plans for a co-opera- 
tive marketing association. The state 
association will be made up of a board 
of trustees composed of one or more 
directors from the local association, 
which will be situated at-each ship- 
ping point. A membership drive will 
be conducted in the near future. 





HE income of the California Peach 

and Fig Growers, Inc., Fresno, 
Calif., for the business year ending 
May 31st, 1923, amounted to $6,251, 
$28, according to the annual statement. 
Among the chief sources of income 
were the following: 


i MDE cS cccoackeceeess cou $4,855.505 
Saw-mill profit ....cccccsesecess +6. 

Box-factory profit ........ éicaes. ane 
Nondelivery penalty .......... aa 7,569 


Selling expenses amounted to $196,- 
586;  administrative,. executive and 
office salaries, to $95,370; and $189,786 
was spent for advertising. Net credit 
to growers is given as $4,423,988, or 
70 per cent of the total income, while 


| the gross operating,cost was $1,327,- 
{ 839, or 30 per cent of income.—Agri. 
‘Co-operation. ; 





"[ B= FRUIT industry of. British Co- 
» lumbia has been organized under 
the name, the Associated Growers of 
British Columbia, and 90 per cent of 
the tonnage produced in that:section 
will be handled by the association. 
The growers, in order to become mem- 
bers, must pledge themselves to ship 
their produce through the association 
for a period of five yeats. Neafly all 
the packing houses of the independent 




















Mig’d ealy by T, E,BISSELL CO.,Ltd, Elora, Ont.,Can 
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$50,000. Seven per-cent of gross sales: 





absorbed by the association, as well 
as the Okanagan United Growers 
which has been the largest packing 
and selling agency in the interior o¢ 
British Columbia. 

The movement has met with great 
favor, even ‘the independent packing 
houses that have been operating for 
years agreeing that stabilization of 
the fruit market canbe secured only 
by having the fruit handled by ong 
big selling agency. 

Partial payments will be received 
by the growers for their fruit in ale 
tumn and in the spring when the pools 
have been closed final payments wil] 
be received. 





At THE annual meeting of the Na 

tional Pecan Growers’ Exchange 
the following officers were elected: 
J. M. Patterson of Putney, Ga., pres} 
dént; E. C. Butterfield, Winona, Tex,, 
first vice-president; Clifton Kirkpat. 
rick, Selma, Ala., second vice-presj. 
dent; J. Lioyd Abbott, Spring Hill, 
Ala., secretary, and J. B. Wight, Cairo, 
Ga., treasurer. 





A SUMMARY of operations for the 
year ending April 30, 1923, issued 
by the National’ Pecan Growers’ Ex. 
change, Albany; Ga., shows receipts 
of $11,150. from commissions and 
brokerage, and $1195 from penalties 
from growers. Total expenses amount 
ed to. $10,381, of which $5494 was for 
salaries and $243 for advertising. In 
order to provide for working capital, 
a@ percentage was deducted from pro- 
ceeds of sales, amounting to $4403. 

This organization has nearly 400 
members scattered through Georgia, 
Florida and Alabama, and a letter 
from the president and manager of 
the exchange, dated May 18, 1923, 
states that he does not know of one 
dissatisfied member, but that all are 
boosters for the exchange and many 
are endeavoring to secure new mem- 
bers. The exchange has operated 
since the fall of 1918.—Agri. Co-opera- 
tion. 





F'VE HUNDRED and fifty farmers 
make up the membership of the 
Yakima Fruit Growérs’ Association, 
Yakima, Wash., a fruit-selling agency 
with packing houses and_ storage 
plants. The shipments in the 1922-23 
season amounted to 1051 cars, which 
sold‘for $1,100,000, the. fruit handled 
being mostly apples, pears, peaches 
and prunes, Shipments are sold on 
wire orders and in 1922 sales were 
made to. approximately 100 markets. 
The association was organized in 
1911 and is. strictly co-operative. 
Shipments are pooled, the length of 
the pools varying from one week to 
the entire season, depending on the 
variety. The association advertises 
its products in a small way, spending 
something over $7000 for advertising 
in 1922.—Agri. Co-operation. 





The Apple Growers’ Ass’n of Hood 
River, Qre., are. sending out two unique 
motor trucks, which will spend 6 
months in the Middle West, the South 
east and Southwest in advertising 
Blue Diamond brand apples. The 
trucks will carry apples of various 
grades and varieties for display put 
peses, Literature on fruit will be dis- 
tributed. The trucks are so made that 
each side can be opened in three set 
tions, showing the various commerc 
packs. On the outside of the trucks 
will: appear colored reproductions of 
the concern’s advertising posters. 





“That man,” said Pete the plow- 
man with scorn, “is' the laziest crit 
tur I know. “If We sees work coming 


companies will; in all probability, be “his way he ‘throws rocks at it.” 
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, . to provide the grower with money for 


p Nogem eer, 7708" 
joneer Fruit Growers’ 


Association 
(Continued from page 4) 
employees and 64 additional during 


g “the shipping season. 


Service Spells Success. 


The Grand Junction Fruit Growers’ 
Ass’) is a simple stock company. Its 
30,000 shares of capital stock are 
owned by 985 stockholders, mostly 

wers and people actively interested 
jn the fruit industry. Its control is 
yested in local residents, who are de- 
pendent upon its success as a liveli- 
hood and who realize the importance 
of its careful management both to 
themselves and to the community. 
Perhaps it is the method of organiza- 
tion and the long years of experience 
that have resulted in an attitude that 
js unique among associations of its 
kind and worthy of emulation—name- 
jy, a spirit of service. Though neces- 
sity was the reason for organization 
and though the united purpose of a 
persevering group was the important 
factor in early development,: it has 
been Service, the watchword of the 
organization, that has finally spelled 
success. 

In the first place, the association 
provides adequate loading platforms 
located at convenient points along the 
railroad. right-of-way, reducing the 
long haul to a minimum.. Then, be- 
cause packing is done on the indivi- 
dual “ranches” instead of in central 
packing” houses, a rigid inspection 
service must be maintained. In addi- 
tion to inspector# who make the 
rounds of the packing sheds regularly, 
there are inspectors at the loading 
platforms with cruel hatchets to open 
a box or two from each load of fruit 
as it arrives. If .aload does not come 
up, to the standards set forth on the 
packing charts provided the growers 
by the association, back it goes to be 
repacked! To anyone who has driven 
to the platform with a load of peaches 
at midnight during the rush season 
and who has awaited inspection with 
dread, it is evident why the pack from 
the Valley is uniformly good. This 
does not sound like service, but it is, 
for it protects the careful grower from 
unscrupulous neighbors. 

Formerly only the first-class fruit 


- was shioped. Now the left-overs, the 


“by-products,” so to speak, often bring 
enough to pay the entire expense of 
growing the crop. Pears, for example, 
are graded “Fancy,” absolutely per- 
fect pears; and “Choice,” those slight- 
ly marked. but free from Worms. They 
are put up in four, five, or six-tier 
packs according to size, and are 
labeled with the proper grade, gross 
weight, variety, and tier. These two 
grades constitute the bulk of the trade 
and are familiar not only to North 
American markets but to South Amer- 
ican as well. 


Marketing Not Only Factor. 

The efforts of the association are 
not confined to marketing alone. Close 
supervision is maintained over the 
growing of the crop, and experts, pro- 
vided with rapid transportation, are 
at the grower’s call to. give advice 
about spraying or to repair a broken- 
down spray rig. A complete line of 
repair parts are kept on hand at the 
central ‘station and a fully equipped 
Machine shop’ is: ready to do its bit 
of service when the emergency arises. 
Of course,: bréad of this:kind cast up- 
on. the waters. returns buttered. no 
doubt, in the form of a higher grade 
product for the assdéciation to handle, 
but the point is that the association 


~ has been -far-sighted enough to see 


that in the end this sort. of service 
pa”s 


Still more, the. association advances 
Money for the growing of the. crop. 
Ladders, picking baskets, tools, spray 
materials, and other supplies can be 
secured from the association, and are 
charged to the growers’ accounts, 
Without interest, to be deducted from 
the returns when the crop has been 
sold. Over 150 cars of box shooks are 
purchased for the growers each year. 
‘Moreover, actual cash is advanced 
during the season in liberal amounts 


“be discussed in a second paper. 


his labor pay-roll. Sérvice of this 
kind is rendered by no similar organi- 
zation in the country, and all at the 
extremely low charge of 4 cents a 
box for peaches and 8 cents a box for 
apples and pears. Compare this for 
a‘moment with the commission man’s 
10 per cent when peaches are bring- 
ing $2 a box and pears $4, and then 
think of the relative merits of the 
two institutions. 


Employees Busy Year Round. 

In order to keep a nucleus of. re- 
liable employees the year round as a 
backbone for the expansion necessary 
at harvest time, the association has 
entered the buying end of the game 
and brings many carloads of commis- 
sion goods into the Valley. Nuts, 
citrus fruits, and a general-line of 
produce are distributed to retailers 
throughout the western slope of Colo- 
rado and the eastern part of Utah. 
The venture has been very successful 
and has provided. the. all-year employ- 
ment necessary to keep the main em- 
ployees steadily with the organiza- 
tion. 

And so, in brief, the Grand Junction 
Fruit Growers’ Ass’n was the _ first 
organization of its kind, and as the 
“Daddy. of them all’ it has blazed 
a very commendable and. far-sighted 
way that its children may point to 
with pride and follow with confidence. 





Prune the Young Tree 
(Continued from page 3) 
into bearing until later. This is par- 
ticularly the case with trees with 
dense tops. Heavy dormant cutting 
to open the top increases the growth 
and thus delays blossom bud forma- 
tion. We suggest the following treat- 
ment. for. these cases of thick topped 
young trees. Do no. dormant season 
pruning. Wait until the new spring 
growth is 2 to 4 in. in length and then 
thin out the top by branch removals. 
Pruning at. this time after the grow- 
ing points are established gives prac- 
tically no suckering and the top-re- 

















Fig. 5—Trees with balanced leaders 
are spreading. When pruning this 
type of tree remove excess branches 
and sp the r ‘ind to give along 
head. Use some of the new branches 
on the leader as scaffold limbs. Tip 
back to 18 to 20 in. in length. 





mains open. This results .in blossom 
bud formation in trees which would 
be full of suckers..and..dense. topped 
and so unfruitful if given a.dormant 
season thinning. 

How to prune the bearing tree will 
The 
purpose of this one is to emphasize 
the importance of keeping the tree 


top in a strong, uniformly vegetative | 


condition if uniformly profitable erops 
are to be secured. This object can be 
best attained by use of the modified 
leader type of tree herein described. 
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> Better Pruning 


ITH ATKINS Pruning Saws you can do better pruning, easier 
and in less time.-These saws are made of “Silver Steel”—the finest 
saw steel in the world.-That’s why they take a keener edge, cut faster, 
run easier, and stay sharp longer with less filing than any other saws. 





Our Duplex Pruner, shown here, is a popular saw with experiertced 
pruners. It has two cutting edges—one for fine cutting, the other 
for heavier work. There are other ATKINS Saws for every pruning 
need; also hand saws, cross cut saws, buck saws, circular saws—in 
fact, saws. for all purposes. Look for the name “ATKINS” when you 
buy your saw. It means greatest value per dollar. 


This Book Sent You FR REE 


Every fruit grower should have a copy 
of this helpful book. It tells the correot 
methods and proper time for pruning 
every kind of tree. It shows how suc- 
cessful pruning is done quicker and 
easier with the right tools. Just write 
your name and address on the margin of 
this page and give your dealer’s name. 


Write for it TODAY 
E. C. ATKINS & CO.,, Inc. 


Makers of “Silver Steel’? Saws and Tools 


Dept. D-I. Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
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& COMPANY wc. 
BAW CTOOL MF 

INDIANAPOLIS. INO. 






























ONE MAN 

SAWS 15 CORDS A DAY 
PRP a pnt hain Wet 
ooline for $3 a cord brings 
Write for 

at eo MANUFACTURING CO. Po AES 


Room “TastS Magee Biden! sr naa 
PEACH&APPLE 
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PARK AVENUE HOTEL 
4th Avenue from 32nd to 33rd Streets 
NEW YORK. 

Subway Entrance at Door. 

One of the best known.- hotels 


metropolis. Convenient to ping, the: 
and in the heart of the wh le district. 


Rooms from $2.50 per day upwards. 
POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA 
and REGULAR RESTAURANT 
GEORGE C BROWN » Proprietor 
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A Heaping Measure of Pleasure— 
with the Gulbransen 


Picture a beautiful Gulbransen in your home, and you 
icture yourself playing, through the pedals, with the 


playing it! 


oe etatt 


fy oat the keys being pressed down, as in hand playing! 

Pressed down, not knocked down. There’s one of the secrets 
of Gulbransen euperiority. It removes all suggestion of the 
mechanical and gives you real, intimate, personally-produced 


music, full of genuine expression. 


Because the Gulbransen is a Registering Piano, registering 
your exact touch and expression — because it is different from 
any player-piano you have ever known — because it is so 
remarkably easy to pedal — your first delight will develop into 


continued, year-after-year interest. 


You'll be a Gulbransen “fan”— you'll be enthusiastic, en- 
proved 
by the experience of thousands of folks who 
have Gulbransens— you and your family will 
get more pleasure out of your Gulbransen than 


’ ‘tertaining, and — mark this statement, 


anything you now possess. 
T ectly: four id Instruction 
“"itiilotasenson” 


GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON 
COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Distributors: 
Mutual Sales Service, Ltd. 





Dealers! 


The Gulbransen offers 
a remarkable oppor- 
tunity in a clean-cut, 
Nationally-Advertis ed, 
Nationally-Priced line. 
Write for particulars. 
















79 Wellington St. W., Toronto goin & = Ww. Chica : , 
go yoo Caleen i rit 
_ Ox G-D Co “ban to Play” 








GULB! RANSEN 


The ‘Registering Piano 





“Anta Touch + Registers Your Time - Registers Your Exvression + Registers Your Individuality, 





Better Light—Better Work 


by Rich Lucas 


s AFTER the spuds are harvested fol- 


lows the storing and, some time 
later, the selling. In the past at har- 
vest time so many potatoes were 
thrown upon the market that neces- 
sarily prices were low. In the course 
of time we as well as others con- 
structed storage houses whereby our 
crops could be held until favorable 
prices were offered us. 

When a bumper crop was finally 
harvested and ‘stored, the next step 
was to get them ready for market. 
Many times when ready to move them 
out it was cold outside. The tempera- 
ture inside the storage house was 
many degrees warmer. Keeping the 
storage house shut, the inside tempera- 
ture. was held above freezing. If we 
should open the house the tempera- 


_. ture would begin to drop, and by night 


the remaining spuds would run a good 
chance of freezing. 

We could not work and sort the 
potatoes in darkness. We could not 
risk leaving the house open. - Coal 
oil lanterns were used but gave in- 
sufficient light, making sorting slow, 
unsatisfactory and costly. We could 
raise the crop and get it into the stor- 


age house properly. Our problem was 


to remove it in the most feasible 
manner. More, in fact a lot more 
light was necessary. Did we solve our 
problem? We did. 

We were illuminating our’ home 
with gasoline vapor lamps. They gave 
dandy light, brilliantly illuminating 
any of our rooms. Then why not use 
gasoline vapor lanterns in our storage 
house. We got two and they proved 
just what we needed. They. gave 
oodles of clear white light, brilliantly 
illuminating the storage house. In- 
stead of a few candle power of poor 
light as our coal oil lanterns had been 
giving, we secured several hundred 
candle power. Perfect and adequate 
illumination. The lanterns produce a 
clear, unflickering white light. Tlfey 
relieved eye strain so that it was easy 
to work all day at the sorting job. 

We found these gasoline vapor lan- 
terns more easily handled than our old 
coal oil burners. When ready to 
start work it only tock about a minute 
to get them both in action. They light 
directly with matches held under their 
small coil generator. It takes but a 
few seconds for the matches to burn 
down to the fingers. By this time the 
generator is hot. Before the matches 


American 


are thrown away, turn on the fuel and 
light. In order to hold dewn carboni- 
zation and clogging-of the generators 
as much as possible, making them last 
longer, I find it best to turn off the fuel 
at once. The lanterns will burn about 
twenty seconds during which time the 
generator is superheated until it be- 
comes very hot, sufficient to instantly 
vaporize all gasoline as soon as it en- 
ters. As the light commences to dim 
down, turn on. the fuel, hang up and 
go to work. Nothing more necessary. 
At times a lantern will burn dry and 
go out. When using coal oil lanterns 
such meant a lot of wick trimming. 
»With our gasoline lanterns, trimming 
.is never necessary. They have no 
wicks. Merely fill and relight. They 
go just as brilliantly as ever. Our coal 
oil lanterns never gave us sufficient 
light even though we turned them up 
as far as possible. They did, however, 
smoke the chimneys nicely. It was 
then necessary to remove and wipe 
them clean. 
terns have no chimneys, so from early 
in the morning until late at night they 
continue to pour out the best of light. 
A coupie will brilliantly illuminate our 
large-sized storage house. Our gaso- 
line vapor lanterns give so much light 
the potatoes can be properly sorted 
and handled in a minimum of time: 
Get ready for your next sorting sea- 
son. Forget your coal oil lanterns. 
Secure one or two gasoline vapor lan- 
terns and see how much superior light 
they will produce, how many more 
spuds you can sort and deliver to the 
haulers in a day’s time. Better sorted 
too. The lanterns produce the best of 
strong, clear light to work by. More 
light has meant that fewer sorters do 
the same amount of work for us and 
do it better and faster. Try my ex- 
perience and you will find out for 
yourself that you have very much 
superior illumination for your storage 
house, and are saving money besides. 





Winter Meetings 


AMERICAN Pomological Society, in 

connection with Eastern Apple 
Exposition and Fruit Show, Commo- 
dore Hotel, New York City, November 
6 to 9. R. B. Cruickshank, Secretary, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Connecticut Pomological Society, 
Hartford, Conn., December 13 and 14. 
H. C. C. Miles, Secretary, Milford. 

Illinois State Horticultural gon 

Beardsley Hotel, Champaign, IIL, 
cember 11 to 14. W. S.-Brock, Meare: 
tary, Urbana. 
* Indiana Horticultural Society, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind., Decem- 
ber 12 and 13. H. H. Swaim, Secre- 
tary, Lafayette. 

Kansas State Horticultural Society, 
Topeka, Kan., December 4 to \6. O. 
F. Whitney, Secretary, Topeka. 
Maine Pomological Society, City 
Hall, Portland, Me., Novembér 20 to 
22. KE. L. White, Secretary, Bowdoin- 
ham. 

Michigan Apple and Potato Show, 
Klingman Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
November 20 to 23. 

Minnesota State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Minneapolis, Minn., December 
4 to 7. R. S. Mackintosh, Secretary, 
St. Paul. 

New Jersey State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., December 4 to 6. H. H. 
Albertson, Secretary, Burlington. 
New York State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Rochester, N. Y., January 15 to 
18, 1924. Roy P. McPherson, Secre- 
tary, Le Roy. 

Eastern meeting of. the New York 
State Horticultural Society, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., February 20 to 22, 1924. 
Roy P. McPherson, Secretary, Le Roy. 
Northern Illinois Horticultural So- 
ciety, Moline, Ill., December 4 and 5. 
R. A. Green, Secretary, Ottawa. 

Ohio State Horticultural. Society, 
January 28 to 30, 1924. R. B. Cruick- 
shank, Secretary, Columbus. 
Thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
South Dakota Horticultural Society, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., January 8 to 10, 
1924. Dr. N. E. Hansen, Secretary, 
Brookings. 

Virginia State Horticultural Society, 


Our gasoline vapor lan- 


Fruit Gro 





fr > Profit plant 


RAINIER 


Apples 


The Dessert Apple Supreme 


Propagated only fromthe 
genuine original Scott 
Rainier trees. Fruit is 
mild, crisp, fine flavored 
and delightful. Its flavor 
appeals to all. Bearing 
trees in Yakima Valley 
have demonstrated it to 
be one of the most profit- 
able apples produced. 


Amara theWilder 
Silver 


Medal 


The Wilder 
Silver Med- 
al is given 
by Ameri- 
can Pomological Society only after 
exhaustive investigation has pro- 
duced proof of a fruit’s supreme 
merit. The medal is made by the 
United States Mint. 


Yakima Valley soil and sun- 
shine, continuous cultivation and 
controlled irrigation produce trees 
that are famous the world over. We 
operate more than 1000 acres and 
this big scale production makes 
Washington Nursery trees cost no 
more, They are the finest, hardy, 
thoroughly matured stock that can 
be had. Every tree three times 
inspected. 


WASHINGTON NURSERY CO. 
Box 8-2 Toppenish, Wash. 


Write for free copy 
of “3 big oa — 

wo ng hun- 
=< of other fruits 
and Sais tiswrers. 


WASHINGTON 
NURSERY 


FRUIT ANDO SHADE TREES 
SHRUBS—VINES=ROSES | 























Roanoke, Va., December 3 to 7. 
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Too Much Mother 


TS a new idea. We've heard 

a great deal of too little mother 

the modern family where the moth- 

js a2 club woman, a working wom- 

a society or professional woman. 

jt comes as @ shock to the sen- 

timental to hear that there can be 
guch a thing as too much mother. 

pr. C. G. Grulle, head of the chil- 

aren’s department of Rush Medical 

College, Chicago, voices this revolu- 

sentiment: “There is too 

much mother in the modern family. 

t is the reason unruly children 
jn American homes are more numer- 
ous than ever before.” 

We begin to see light as we find 
that the doctor thinks youngsters did 
mt get nearly so much attention 
from the mother in the large fami- 
lies of old times as in the one-or- 
two-child family so general at pres- 
ent, As for the only child, the doc- 
tor savs, “pity him.” Excessive at- 
tention from mothers has resulted in 
self-centered and unruly children. 

A new clinic at Rush will be de- 
yoted to neurotic children between 
the ages of three and fourteen. Be- 
fore the patient is treated the home 
will be investigated. The findings so 
far are that the trouble is less with 
the child than with the home where 
an exaggerated ego has been devel- 
oped. Mingling with other children 
will, as a rule, overcome the malady. 

So, after all, it is not so much a 
case of too much mother as of too 
few children in the family. The 
mothers of but one or two children 
would do well to heed Dr. Grulle’s 
warning. With that in mind, the sen- 
sible mother can develop, her lone 
chick into a splendid specimen of 
the kind of social being we should 
all endeavor to be. 


Beauty as a Business Asset 


"THERE IS a grain of truth in that 
unconvincing saying about beauty 
being only skin deep, with which the 
mothers of homely little girls try (al- 
ways in vain) to console the envious 
child who sees coveted attentions 
going to more comely companions. 
Doubtless there are qualities that 
rank fat higher than good looks in 
our estimate of men and women, but 
beauty in itself is not trivial. 

Love of beauty is born in us. 
“Pwetty! Pwetty!” will be found 
among the first and most favored 
words in the infant vocabulary. 
Beauty in all forms plays an impor- 
tant part in our lives. We cannot but 
believe that there is something en- 
nobling as well as charming in its 
contemplation. 

Pass along a village street of mod- 
est homes. Nothing here is done 
purely for display, yet one yard will 
be bare and one will be adorned with 
flowers, grass and trees. Instinctive- 
ly we are attracted to the latter place 
and subconsciously bestow amiable 
qualities upon its inmates. Within 
those walls is someone who has a 
finer sensibility, a self-respect, a love 
of the beautiful. 

While beauty is not in itself prac- 
tical, even hard-headed business men 
Tealize its practical value. At the 
Erlanger Cotton Mills, Erlanger, N. 
C., the management is convinced that 

uty in a community makes for 
Contentment. They have secured the 
services of Margaret McCrieght, a 
graduate of the Pennsvivania School 
ot Horticulture, “to beantify the town, 
inspire home gardens” and convert 
a bare and unattractive collection of 
small, new houses into a blossoming 
Village of flower surrounded homes. 





Sportsman Spare that Bird 


D® WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Di- 
rector of the Bronx Zoo, has 
“interest 


_ launched a campaign to 


1 Government, 
Civic bodies. and 


Y sportsmen in 
effort to restrict hunter’s kills. and 


state 


0 establish shorter open seasons.” wife. 








Orchard 


Home Department — 


by Mary Lee Adams 


Dr. Hornaday, who knows well of 
what he speaks, predicts that if the 
present rate of shooting is kept up 
it will be but a generation before 
nothing is left of the once glorious 
abundance of our wild fauna save 
“rats, mice and English sparrows.” 
That would be a disaster for fruit 
growers who benefit so greatly from 
the activities of the insect eating 
birds. They should join with Dr. 
Hornaday in his efforts, and appeal 


to the State Game Commissioners; to. 


legislatures to shorten the open sea- 
son and halve the bags; and to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. 
Wallace, to so frame his annual reg- 
ulations as to greatly reduce killing. 

Such measure might yet retain for 
us what is left of the former splendid. 
profusion of wild life. The rapacity 
of earlier hunters has practically de- 
prived us of the immense herds of 
buffalo that once roved our plains. 
The wild pigeon is gone though not 
more than a few years ago old folks 
could tell of seeing flocks of pigeons 
that weighted down the boughs of 
trees as the birds alighted on their 
migratory flights. 

Dr. Hornaday comments that ducks 
and geese may look innumerable as 
they surge up from the water or sink 
in clouds from the sky, yet their fate 
is but a little postponed under pres- 
ent conditions. So you see it is high 
time to take protective measures if 
we are to keep the pretty “wardens 
of our trees.” 


The Adorable Child . 


[ts easy to know what ‘child is 
meant by this. Yours, Madam. 
Did you ever know anything so cute, 
so clever, so irresistible as your 
Billy Boy? Yovu’re right in thinking 
him a perfect little darling. At his 
best, he charms all who see him. 

What puzzles you mightily is that 
anyone can ever consider him a 
nuisance. You think such people 
simply do not understand or love 
children as you do. But wait a mo- 
ment. Perhaps they really under- 
stand and love them better, and 
would take the trouble to make tlie 
best of Billy instead of letting him 
(as you frequently do) get the best 
of them. 

The cute little rascal is accustomed 
to the center of the stage in the 
family circle, and he tries.to hold that 
enviable position when mother takes 
him calling or when a friend drops 
in to see her. It is natural that the 
outsider should wish to enjoy some- 
thing of the mother’s company also. 

Few people lack the natural impulse 
of love, one might almost say of 
adoration, for a little child, and it’s 
rather unfair not to train him so that 
he shall win the hearts of all. A little 
reasoning, a little firmness ‘in de- 
manding obedience at all times, will 
smooth the way for both mother and 
child. Incidentally, Billy will be 
much happier both at home and 
abroad. . 








Under a Pine Tree 


Beneath the swaying pine-tree 
That the fitful wind goes through, 

I gaze on the widening landscape, 
That fades in far-off blue. 


And like low music playing 
Above in the organ-loft, 

The wind in the pine tree moving. 
Makes music strange and soft. 


the trees have ail their voices 
Of light or earnest tone; 
The aspen—elfin laughter. 
The oak—a Titan’s moan. 


But the pines have caught the message 
_.. Which the wind bears from the sea; 
And its voice is the voice of ocean, 
And talk of Eternity. . 


F. Ww. Bourdillon. 





The meekest man we know never 
ventures to raid his own ice box 
without a written permit from his 


. 


The House Abloom in 


Winter 


DON’T like cold, we hate wet, 
we abhor darkness: Winter 
brings all of these things, but is 
that the chief reason why we would 
always postpone winter and hasten 
the coming of spring? I think not, for 
winter brings much compensation for 
the light and warmth of summer—a 
sense of abounding energy, the sports 
we love best, ruddy firelight, leisure 
for books. 

What then does summer give us for 
which winter makes no amends? To 
the lover of nature, when the life of 
all growing things is checked, there 
comes the mournful sense of nature 
having deserted us. The real tragedy 
of winter is the death of the flowers. 
Yet we should not resign ourselves 
submissively to the wreck of fields 
and gardens when so much can be 
done to mitigate our loss. 

To be sure, we cannot now step out 
of doors and rejoice in color and odor 
as we delighted to do when every 
clod sent up its offering to enrich 
the abundance of the lavish summer. 
Nor can we, unless we be nurserymen 
or millionaires, enter our conserva- 
tories and see row upon row of bloom- 
ing plants lighting the long length of 
their crystal halls. Yet every home, 
however humble, may have flowers 
throughout the winter months, and 
the small outlay required is the very 
best investment in good cheer that it 
is possible to make, 


You Must Work for Your Reward. 


There are hosts of beautiful plants 
for winter blooming. It is easy enough 
to make a good selection. It is much 
harder to stick to the simple rules 
without which no such happy adven- 
ture as window boxes, hanging baskets 
or wall brackets can hope to succeed. 

First—Never forget that plants are 
living, breathing things. Their wants 
neglected, they perish as surelv as 
any kitten, or baby, or other helpless 
household pet that lacks attention. 

Plants require light, water and air. 
They need good, well-balanced soil but 
not, as was once popularly supposed, 
such particular diet in this respect 
that each variety must have its own 
special home brew. They drink much, 
but they can’t endure wet feet. For 
this reason they must be given facili- 
ties for drainage. They breathe 
through their leaves, therefore the 
leaves must be kept clean, not con- 
tinuajly washed and scrubbed. but 
dusted and occasionally sprayed so 
that their lungs may work freely. 


Above All, Plenty of Light. 


Light indoors means a_ position 
close to a bright window. Some flow- 
ers, as geraninms, need actual sun- 
light to induce them to blossom freely. 
Ferns on the other hand, will do well 
in comparative shade. Observation of 
a plant’s outdoor habits will be a guide 
to its indoor treatment, but remember 
that the far end of a room is darker 
than the dimmest of woodland aisles. 

You will find that the. leaves of 
plants incline naturally toward the 
sun so that there is a tendency for 


‘them to keep continually turning their 


backs on the room. They should be 
humored in this and not twisted about 
so that the best side shall always be 
turned in. The plant will rebel against 
this, weaken and perhaps die. 

In the matter of water, an abundant 
wetting of the roots and then no more 
until the earth shows signs of dry- 
ness, is far better than constant 


sprinkling The soil should be fairly . 


firmly packed in the pot and, in the 
case of flowering. plants, the pot 
should be as small as may be. This 
induces bloom, while too much pot 
tends to too many leaves. 


Good Drainage Essential. 


Stagnant water round the roots will 
discourage any plant. Good drainage 





is provided by placing the pots in a 
container that has a layer of pebbles 
about 1% in. deep. You may get the 
pebbles on your own land or for a 
very small price at hardware or seed 
stores. A little finely crushed rock 
will serve instead of pebbles. 

The dry, hot air of furnace-heated 
rooms is hard on plants, which all re- 
joice in moist, fresh air. You thrive 
best in that kind of atmosphere your- 
self. Give the plants fresh air, not a 
cold draft but a change from the ex- 
hausted atmosphere of the heated 
house. : 


Palms and Fairy-Like Ferns. 


Palms and ferns are favorite house 
plants. Most of our foliage plants 
come from warmer climes and figure 
in our homes as mere dwarfs in com- 
parison with the size they attain in 
their native haunts. This lends them 
an element of romance. Our small 
Araucaria, which decorates its pot so 
neatly, grows into a large forest tree 
in its native South Pacific. 

The date palm, pretty on a stand, 
soars to 150 ft. in India. The Royal 
Palm, so attractive on a table, cleaves 
the very heavens in Rio, Brazil, where 
the trees form long majestic avenues, 
their perfect, upright trunks draped 


from high-plumed crown to base with 


streamers of brilliant flowering 
orchids—a sight one would brave 
many a rolling billow to see. 

Dainty ferns enjoy a leafy mold to 
grow in, moisture in plenty but no 
stagnant water at the roots. Pray 
don’t pick off what you may mistake 
for tiny brown insects on the under 
side of the fronds. These are the 
spores by means of which the flower- 
less ferns -reproduce themselves. 
Some varieties have the quaint habit 
of bearing their young all round the 
edges of the fronds. These young 
ferns drop off and will grow under 
favorable conditions. 


Some Fine Varieties. 


To name but a few valuable house 
ferns—The maiden hairs are exqvis- 
ite. The Nephrolepis include the Bos 
ton fern, Whitmanii, Roosevelt, Teddy, 
Jr., and Schmidtii. The last, also 
called Lace Fern, is distinguished for 
its delicacy and finely crested fronds. 
This group, with the Holly Ferns, are 
all good for indoor growing. 

If you would be quite lazy, cut some 
sprays of English ivv and keep them 
in a vase with fresh water. They wiil 
send out new shoots all winter. Plant- 
ed in pots and trained along the sides 
of a window, this vine wil! climb until 
it makes a complete frame for the 
opening. 

Dutch Bulbs Show Dutch Courage. 

Of all blossoming house plants the 
various bulbs are deservedly the most 
popular and they are the easiest to 
succeed with. This is partly owing to 
the habit of such plants to store all 
their color and blcssom-forming ele- 
ments during the summer, so that 
they need but little soil or sunlight to 
bring them to brave, bright bloom in- 
doors. 

Very early spring flowering shrubs 
also have this interesting faculty of 
storing in summer what they will 
need for flowering. ‘Try the experi- 
ment of placing sprays of forsvthia 
(golden bell) or of lilac in water in 
the house weeks before the time of 
outdoor blossoming. You may have a 
joyful surprise some day while the 
garden shrubs are still bare of bloom. 
Many large volumes have been writ- 
ten on bulbs alone, yet just one line 
of lovely names serves to bring to 
mind a wealth of beauty. Can’t you 
just see and smell hvacinth, narcissus, 
daffodil, crocus, tulip? 


The Charm of Hanging Baskets. 


Is there anything prettier than 
hanging baskets? Of all the charm- 
ing hanging baskets I have seen, none 
compares with those great balls of 
bloom overflowing with fuchsias, that 
I. wondered at as they hung the full 
length of the verandah of a. fashion- 
able restaurant in Stockholm, Sweden. 









"Puls 2 H-P Engine on 
Your Place For Only $1424 


Ed. H. Witte, Famous Engine Manu- 
facturer, Makes Startling Offer 
Gn Witte Throttling-Governor 
Magneto-Equipped Engine. 


Farmers; now more than ever, appreciate 
the need of power on the farm and know 
they can make $500 to $1,000 additional 
profit a year with an all-purpose engine. 

Ed. HH. Witte, nationally-known engine 
manufacturer, has amnounced a 2-horse 
power engine which burns either kerosene, 
gasoline, distillate or gas with a special 
throttling governor. It delivers full power 
on kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. This 





new WITTE ENGINE has revolutionized 
power on the farm as it handles practi- 
cally every job. with ease at a fraction of 
the cost of hired help. Easily moved from 
one job to another, it is trouble-proof and 
so simple that a boy can operate it. 

To introduce this wonderful new engine 
to a million new users Mr. Witte has ar- 
ranged to put it on any place for a 90-day 
guaranteed test. Since it costs only $14.24 
to take advantage of this sensational offer 
and nearly a year to pay the low balance, 
Mr. Witte confidently expects every pro- 
gressive power-user to be soon using a 
WITTE. Every reader of this paper who 
is interested in making bigger profits and 
doing all jobs by engine power should 
write today to Mr. E. H. Witte, 2145 Oak- 
land Ave., Kansas City, Mo., or~2145 Em- 
pire Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa.. for full details 
of this remarkable offer. You are under no 
obligations by writing. 
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Make Your Gifts This 
Christmas 


C BRIsTMAS is Coming!” 
\ In fact it is but little more than 
a month away. That means we can’t 
put off our shopping and gift-making 
a day longer. By beginning early we 
will have time to design and make 
many lovely, yet inexpensive, gifts 
which will be all the more acceptable 
because they have that personal touch. 
But this article aims to offer useful 
suggestions to the gift-maker rather 
than be merely an admonition to “do 
your shopping early.” Only a limited 
number of things can be suggested 
here, but they should help the reader 
to use her own ingenuity to think of 
others for herself. 


Enameled Articles Popular. 

Right now painted and enameled 
articles are very popular, and the 
beauty of it is that anyone can do 
them and be sure of good results. 
You don’t have to be an artist to 
enamel a nicely-shaped coffee can in 
blue and letter it in gold to form a 
salt box for some friend’s kitchen. 
Apply two coats of white paint, letting 
the paint dry between coats, then 
apply the colored enamel, and, lastly, 
apply the lettering. -A large tin 
cracker box can be secured and with 
some enamels and the application of 
a simple conventional design in color, 
it can be converted into an attractive 
lunch, cake or bread box. 

Do not try to make your flowers 
natural looking—simply* make them 
circular shapes with centers which 
can be put on free-hand. Avoid choos- 
ing an intricate, dainty pattern for 
this type of article. It will be inap- 
propriate and will not work out well 
in this type of material. Look in the 
magazines and you will find sugges- 
tions for simple designs and color 
schemes that you can modify for your 
desien. Doa’t try to copy them: ex- 
act'yv as they are shown. 

There are certain kinds of paints 
which come in powder form for this 
purpose. When dissolved thev have a 
Slossy. enamel-like finish. They come 
in all kinds of lovely colors, and can 
be mixed to form others. ‘Touches of 
gold and bronze are often needed to 
brighten up such designs. Gold is 
effective in lettering, as is black with 
touches of gold. 

Why not get an interesting shaped 
shopping basket of generous provor- 
tions or a sewing basket and paint it? 
You can easily do it. Put a black band 
around the top with little colored flow- 
ers on it and gold edges to the band. 
Then lacouer the rest of the basket 
in natural color. Gold touches will 
also help. Or paint the basket all 
black, or some other color, and put a 
design on either side in color. Do not 
overdo the decorating stunt, as the 
simpler baskets lock best. Dainty, 
intricate designs will he mnsuccessful, 
due to the rough texture of the 
basket. 








Vases Out of Bottles. 

Do you have some pretty shaped 
bottles and jugs? Paint them. Just 
drip the colors en—two or three so: 
that they seem to run together where 
they meet. You can convert bottles 
into lovely vases by using ceiling wax 
in different colors dissolved in alco- 
hol, dripped on to blew d, and smoothed 
down with a knife while warm (heat 
the wax if necessary after it is on the 
bottle). 

The vogue for painted and enameled 
candles grows each year. You can 
use melted colored crayolas,- ceiling 
wax. or paints in any colors and com- 
bination of colors. Sticking a head 





of wheat or interesting little cone into 
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CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


the hot wax and gilding or painting 
it gives an artistic touch. Stained and 
bronzed teasels, pussywillow twigs, 
interesting grains, etc., make lovely 
and colorful bouquets for the home. 
When you see interesting grasses, 
cones or twigs take some home and 
color them. 

Painting shoé trees with little 
floral designs and dressing them up 
with ribbon results in a lovely gift for 
a girl. Suit holders, vanity cases, 
dresser trays, etc., may all be treated 
‘in the same manner. Aluminum salt 
and pepper shakers become desirable 
presents when given a coat of blue 
enamel and decorated with some little 
flowers. 

Cute House Aprons. 


Then there are so many things to 
make with the needle. What girl 
would not be delighted wifh a cre 
tonne apron set off with black bias 
binding or black ric-rac edging? Un- 
bleached muslin ones with black ric- 
rac and little clusters of rose and blue 
flowers on the pockets and on the 
front up near the shoulder are just as 
pretty. 

Then there are the ones made of a 
square of prettily checked gingham 
(fine checks) faced around on the 
right side with plain gingham in 
matching color. Cut off one point to 
give a straight top to the bib, and let 
the other three points hang. Make 
straps of the plain gingham to cross 
in the back so as to hold the apron 
in place. Small darts may be laid in 
the apron at the waist line to give the 
apron some fit. Feather-stitch these 
in with black, and then put on some 
simple applique flower cluster on the 
front with black blanket stitch. These 
last additions are not essential, of 
conrse. 

Unbleached muslin is in vogue for 
many things now. It makes up into 
pretty bedspreads, dresser scarfs, -cur- 
tains, housedresses and the aprons 
mentioned above. It may be trimmed 
with cream lace, or given a touch of 
color with applique or cross stitch. 


Cross Stitch in Vogue. 

By the way, there is no more popu- 
lar, yet pretty and easily made, 
decoration than cross stitch, made 
with fast-color, silk floss or twist. It 
is used on bedspreads, window drapes, 
dresser scarfs, sofa pillows, pillow 
cases, trav cloths, towels and lunch- 
eon sets with equal effectiveness. The 
size and color of thread varies to suit 
the type of design, the material and 
use of the article. Bedspreads take 
bigger cross stitches and coarser 
thread, while pillow slips would take 
small cross stitches in delicate colors, 
and with only two or three strands of 
thread used in the needle at once. 

The secret of pretty cross stitch is 
working it so that the under threads 
in a given section of the design all 
slant in the same direction, and the 
tep threads will all have the same 
slant, though in the other direction. 
This gives the finished work that 
smooth, even, perfect look. 

Then there’s always the dainty 
boudoir things that every normal girl 
loves to ‘possess—caps. dressing 
jackets, nighties, and fragrant sachet 
bags. Linen handkerchiefs in colors 
make unusually pretty gifts. 


Rules for Serving 





THs is the beginning of the holi- 


‘day season—Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and New Year—and where is the 
family that will not want to serve one 
or more dinners to friends and rela- 
tives? 

Do you, as the hostess, know how 
to serve things correctly and do it 
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nen soups, salads, desserts and 
Se rages are served at the table, 


be ’ ° 
tyle,” they should be served 
Fame hostess. The host serves the 

t or main course. 
e first course, if cold, may be 
ced on the table, unless it is an ice, 
which is placed after the guests are 
ted. Sherbet cups should be placed 
on small plates, on which a doily may 
be placed. The handle should be to 
the left. If hot, the first course should 
pe served after the guests are seated. 
gerve the hostess first and the host 

t. Some prefer to serve the guests 
frst. After the hostess, the guests 
gerve to the right around the table, 
peeping the same order for each 
course throughout the meal. 

Place and remove from the right 
when convenient. 

Dishes from which a person is to 
help himself are passed to the left. 
Any passed dish should be held near 
enough and low enough to be con- 
yenient for the person served. 

For small dishes, such as cream and 
gugar, a tray is used. For larger 
dishes, a folded napkin is laid on the 
palm of the left hand. This napkin 
may be dispensed with when the 
dishes are large and heavy and require 
the use of both hands. 

Glasses are filled or refilled as they 
stand in place, or are taken by the 
base with the left hand, drawn to 
the edge of the table, filled and re- 
placed. They are placed at the point 
of the dinner knife. 

When the host serves a plate he 
passes it to the right to the hostess, 
or if the family is fortunate enough 
to have a maid for big dinnefs, the 
maid, standing at the host’s left, takes 
the plate and serves the hostess first. 


Grape Recipes 


RAPES ARE a favorite the world over because of their delicious flavor, 
G whether served fresh, preserved, 

There is practically no limit to the things into which they can be made. The 
recipes for this month suggest a few ways in which they are especially good. 
If you have never tried grape marmalade, you should not let another year go 
The recipe is included. 


by without doing so. 


Grape Marmalade. 

Pick over, wash, drain and remove 
stems from grapes. Separate pulp from 
skins. Put. pulp in preserving kettle, heat 
gradually to the boiling point and let 
simmer until seeds separate from pulp; 
then rub through a hair sieve. Return to 
kettle with reserved skins, add an equal 
measure of sugar, bring to boiling point 
and let simmer 30 min., stirring con- 
stantly to prevent burning. Store in a 
stone jar or in jelly tumblers. 


Grape Sponge. 
1 T. lemon juice. 


1 cup grape juice. 
Whites of 3 eggs. 


17. gelatin. 
#¢ cold water. 

c. boiling water. 
3 T. sugar. 

Soak the gelatine in cold water 5 min. 
Dissolve in boiling water and add the 
grape juice and sugar. Stir until dis- 
solved, Let stand in a cool place until 
nearly set, then beat in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Pour into cups or moulds. 


Grape Sherbet. 


1 pt. grape juice. 2 oranges (juice). 
lqt. water. 1c. sugar. 
2lemons (juice). 3 egg whites. 
Mix ingredients in order given, strain, 
freeze and serve in frappe glasses. 


Grape Fudge. 
7 lbs. grapes. 1 Ib. walnuts. e 
1b. raisins. 7 lbs. sugar. 

Wash grapes and pulp. Put pulp on to 
boil and cook till tender; put through a 
Meat grinder. Add sugar to the cooked 
pulp, then put all in kettle and cook un- 
‘til thick like jam. Store and seal in ster- 
‘flized jars. 

Grape Jelly, 1. 
1 at. fresh grape juice. 

Let it boil down to 3 cups. Add 3 cups 
Sugar, bring to boil. Skim, pour into ster- 
llized glasses. Cover with paraffin. 


Grape Jelly, Il. 
Pick grapes off stems, Wash and crush. 
Hang to drain over night into a stone 
- To 1 qt. of juice which is boiled 
‘Yery rapidly for 10 min. or until- reduced 
to3ec. juice add 3 c. sugar. Bring to a 
o 1, skim, pour into sterilized oo. 
ver with melted paraffin or seal in some 


Other way. j 
Canned Grapes. 
foe pick over and stem the grapes. 
ll jars and add syrup, allowing % c. 
gar to each quart. Fill 
Water. Sterilize and seal. 
The are somewhat of a 






tore in cool, 











seeds 
ince in eating, but the flavor is most 


‘dark place. 


‘ 6 whole cloves. 





A member of the family 
left of the host may assist in serving 
vegetables. 

Hot beverages are placed at the 
right near the edge of the table, with 
the handle of the cup at the angle 
most convenient for the individual for 
whom it is intended: 

Salads or side dishes served with 
the main course are placed at the 
right of the dinner plate when no hot 
beverage is served, or above the plate 
if it is. 

If there is a waitress, she will also 
serve extra butter on the bread and 
butter plate should the guest desire 
it, placing it on the plate: from the 
left. If not, the butter will doubtless 
be passed around the table family 
style. The bread and butter plate 
rests on the table at the tines of the 
fork. 

Remove from the right when possi- 
ble, taking the individual covers off 
first, then the meat, vegetables, gravy 
and relishes. In removing the cover, 
take the serving plate in the right 
hand, transfer it to the left, and then 
take the bread and butter plate in 
the right hand. Dishes should not be 
stacked in the dining room. If there 
is a salad plate also, that may be 
removed with the service plate of the 
next cover. If it is very inconvenient 
to remove the bread and butter plate 
from the right, it is permissable to 
take it from the left. 


To Put in Dress Shields 


[-. is annoying to have to rip out 

dress shields every time you want 
to wash them and then have to sew 
them back in. You can avoid this by 
sewing snaps on the shields and on 
the dress where they are to go. Then 
you merely have to unsnap them to 
wash them, and can easily snap them 
back in again. 





‘ 


dried, in desserts or as a beverage. 


Grape Juice, I. 

Pick grapes off stems. Wash carefully. 
Mash or crush with wooden potato mash- 
er in granite bowl. Pour into bag and let 
juice drip into crock. Wring out juice. 
Put juice into upper part of double boil- 
er and cook 30 min. after it begins to 
steam. Can in sterilized jars. 


Grape Juice, II. . 

Pick grapes off stems and wash. Crush 
enough to have juice run. Put on to cook 
and let boil until seeds separate from 
pulp. Place in jelly bag and hang over 
crock. Cook juice over direct heat or in 
double boiler, and can in sterilized jars 
or bottles. If bottles are used, dip in hot 
sealing wax or paraffin to below the cork 
line or neck of bottle. Store in cool, dry, 


Grape Relish. 
Tibs. ripe grapes. 1c. vinegar. 
3 Ibs. sugar. 1 t. ground cinnamon. 
1 t. ground cloves, 1 t. ground allspice. 

Wash grapes, separate pulp and skins, 
saving the skins. Cook the pulp and put 
through colander to remove seeds. Add 
skins to it. Add sugar and spices and 
cook until it is of the consistency of 
marmalade. . 

Oriental Punch. 
% ec. sugar. 
3 c. orange juice. 
2c. freshly made tea2 c. grape juice. 

(hot). 

Slice the lemons through rind and pulp. 
Put with cloves and sugar in pitcher or 
bowl and pour hot tea over them. Cover 
and set aside until chilled. Add orange 
and grape juice and serve. This makes 
about 6 glasses. ‘ 


Grape Jelly. 
1% c. water, 


2 lemons. 


4 Ibs. grapes. 
1 Ib. apples. 


Mash grapes and cook until tender, 
strain. Cook apples in the water until 
tender and strain. Add juice of grapes 
and apples. Boil 5 min. Use equal-parts 
of sugar and juice, or less sugar if pre- 
ferred. Boil rapidly until it “jells’. when 
dropped from a spoon. » 


Grape Catsup. 


5 Ibs. ripe grapes. 1 Ib. brown sugar. 
2 c. cider vinegar. 1 t. whole cloves. 
1 t. cinnamon bark. 1 t. whole allspice. 


1 T. pepper corns. 


Wash, stem and cook the grapes, put 
them through colander, and put back over 
the fire. Add the vinegar and the spices 


sitting ng at the 
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Will amaze and delight you 


This offers you a ten-day test, to 


show the way to prettier teeth. To 
cleaner, safer teeth. 


Millions now employ it. You see 


the results in whiter teeth wherever 
you look today. Now find out, for 
your own sake, what that way means 
to you. 


Film—the great enemy 
Dingy teeth and most tooth 


troubles come from film. From that 
viscous film you feel. Much of it re- 
sists the tooth brush, clings and stays. 


Soon that film discolors. Then it 


forms dingy coats, and white teeth 
lose their luster. 


Film also holds food substance 


which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact. with the 
teeth to cause decay. It breeds mil- 
lions of germs, and they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Very few people who brush teeth 


in old ways escape those film-caused 
troubles. 


How to combat it 


of formation. The other removes it 
without harmful scouring. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply those methods daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Now lead- 
ing dentists the world over advise it, 
and careful people of some 50 nations 
enjoy its benefits. 


Natural, gentle ways 


In other ways Pepsodent is bring- 
ing a new dental era. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva and multi- 
plies its starch digestant. 

Those are Nature’s agents for fight- 
ing acids and starch deposits on the 
teeth. Every use of Pepsodent gives 
them manifold effect. 

Thus Pepsodent acts to protect the 
enamel in natural, gentle ways, and 
without the grit that injures. 

Send the coupon fora 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 

the film-coats disap- 





Dental science, 


tains harsh grit 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsedent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it wi 

far softer than enamel. 
use @ film combatant which con- 


pear. 

You will be amazed 
and delighted at what 
you see and feel. Cut 
out coupon now. 
This is too impor- 
tant to forget. 


th an agent 
Never 








enpsadént 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 457, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 





























tied in a cheesecloth bag. Cook until 
thick and creamy, bottle. : . 






Handsome, 


for selling 28 pckgs 
123 Mill 


clear toned, good sized Violin with 
5 er boa. tail piece, full set strings, bow. 
resin and self-instruction book, ALL FREB 
. BLUINE at 10c a pkg. Write for it. 


BLUINE MFG. CO. 
St. Concer@ Jct., Mass, 


25,000 MILES Without Duncture/ 


AGENTS 













Cut your own tire bills-—-and make 
WelaLE good money selling National Tirefiller 
AU TAgM to others. A proven success for 12 

Weer years. Prevents tube expense, punc- 
< tures and blowouts Increases tire 
at mileage 30 to sof and still outwears 

WHA several casings Over 300,000 satisfied 
. users. Some good territory still open. 
Domestic and forergn agents wanted. 
A@ now---write us today 


NATIONAL RUBBER FILLER CO. 
236 College St, Midlothran, Texas 
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Jost ite eteiee 
Brown a. ty 
Braet $3.89 and Bostage. Then after try-on, you don't 

of your life, return it at my expense of 

monev will be returned to you. 

MLLE. ANNETTE 5 
Care of WORLD MAIL ORDER 

Dept. C264 2963 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO 





Subscribe to the American Fruit Grower Magazine 
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No. 1882. You Can Make This Attrac- 
tive Dress in An Hour! 

The accompanying diagram explains 
the very simple construction of this 
style, patterns for which are cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and. 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material. 


No. 1656. Attractive Morning or House 
Dress. 

The pattern cuts in sizes 34, 36, 38, 

40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. 

Size 36 requires 2 yards of 36-inch ma- 

terial with 1% yards of 36-inch con- 

trasting. 


No. 1883. Easily Made Apron. 

There are only three pieces to this 
apron pattern, the upper section, the 
skirt and a pocket. You will like this 
style for the garment is so’ constructed 
that the shoulder straps will not be 
forever slipping down over your arms. 
Cut in sizes 36, 40, and_44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
32, 36, or 40-inch material with 5 yards 
edging. 

No. 1590. The Popular Jacquette. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard 27-inch contrasting. 


. 


Pattern No..... 















































No. 1303. Slenderizing Corset Cover. 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 
and 50 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires % yard 86-inch material. 
No. 1678. Girl’s Bloomer Frock. 
Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
Size 8 requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material for the dress and bloomers. 


No. 1641. Becoming Lines for the Ma- 
ture Figure. 

Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
and 50 inches bust measure. The 36- 
inch size requires 3% yards of 44-inch 
material with % yard 36-inch con- 
trasting. The embroidery pattern No. 
635 costs 12c extra. 

No. 1300. Middy Dress for School Days, 

Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8,10,12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2 yards.of 36-inch ma- 
terial with 15% yards of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 1164. Little Boys’ Sailor Suit. 

Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6; and 8 years. Size 
4 requires He yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with 5% yards of braid. 

No. 1514. Costume Slip. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
apinee 2% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial, 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each. 
PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Enclosed find....... .»...cents for which send me the following: 
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94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 








A new oil lamp that gives an amazin 
brilliant, soft, white light, even bett 
than gas or electricity, has been tested 
by the U. S. Government and 35 leadin 
universities and found to be superior to 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns without 
odor, smoke or noise—no pumping up, jg 
simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% air and 
6% common kerosene (coal oil), 


The inventor, E. W. Johnson, 609 W 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it, 
Write him today for full Particulars, 
Also ask him to explain how you can 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month, 
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6OtEF122 at all drugdists 
HISCOX CHEMICAL IRKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


*When_washing h he 
Oreston Shame“ 











to pay. Also Pianos, Players, and 

P on longer time. Y 

For Parlor, Dining - Room, Bedrooms 
Before you buy any Furnishings, be sure 4 


omes’’, ATi j / 
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Gate | 
Chicago. ll). @ << am 












ree Oo 
ackages of high grade sachet powder 
Mach. Easy to sell” WE TRUST YOU. 
and address at once to 


Rand Sates Co., Desk 185 ‘Brston (15), Mas 








BELL PERFUME Dept. Gas 7H 


LANS For poonray Houses! 
5% 





Al 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs 
and ccpy ot ““The Full Egg Basket.”?_ Send 25 cents, 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept.58 Indianapolis, Ind, 


Classified Advertising 


DOGS FOR SALE. 
SMOOTH FOX TERRIER, CHAMPION STRAIN. 





























Best companions, ratters, watch dog. Puppies, 
$10 up. Wells Kennels, Farina, Ill. 
HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
WANTED—WOMEN—GIRLS. LEARN GonP 
Loneggen § at home. Many openings. $35.00 wen 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. W: oa, 
immediately. lin Institute, Dept. D- 


Rochester, N.Y. 

EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE = 
painting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. 
canvassing, Easy and-interesting work. Bx 
ence unnecessary. Nileart Company, 2266, 
Wayne, Ind. : 


MISCELLANEOUS 














CORRESPONDENCE COURSES SOLD OOMPLETS 
usual prices because slightly used; 
mone’ rantee. 

, ge Sap Total free catalog. 

Courses bought for cash. Economy Educator Serv 

ice. A-202, W. 49th St.,” New York. 


tion, Rochester, N. % 





FREE BOOK —ELIJAH COMING BEFOBS 
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Says J. B. Snider, Senatobia, Miss. . . . 
“Eight yearsago we installed “‘Z” engine. 
Ithas run eight to twelve hours a day, 
every day of the year since and is still 
giving wonderful service. Our repair bill 
has been less than ten dollars. We would 
not exchange it for any other engine we 





product because of the quality in the 
standard pack: So today, the fruit 
grower that sells a high grade of fruit 
will soon win a reputation and estab- 
lish a permanent market for his prod- 
uct. The day of the wormy apple in 
the bottom of the basket is gone. 
This is not only true of the fruit in- 
dustry but all lines of commercial 
products.: A number of well-estab- 
lished firms have built up a reputa- 
tion, and the reason for this is that 
their product is of a known value. 
One of the things that built for Mar- 
shall Field & Co. their great retail 
business, was the fact that they stated 
that the qstomer was always right 
when anything was returned or any 
criticism brought up in connection 
with their product. So, when selling 
apples or anv other product the cus- 
tomer is the judge and if he is sold a 
zood sound product you have a satis- 
fied customer. 

The northwest has found thé same 
true in marketing their eggs. The 
California Egg Ass’n ship eggs across 
the United States and compete 
with the middle west and eastern 
egg market and at the same time are 
selling their eggs from 10 to 20 per 
cent higher per dozen, due to uni- 
formity in quality and standardiza- 
tion of grade, thus building perma- 
nent and satisfied customers. This 
rule will apply to all other lines of 
goods. 
The same principal in selling fruit. 
today and getting customers and 
prices for quality has been true dur- 
ing all the ages. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son once said, “Every man takes care 
his neighbor does not cheat him, but 
the day comes when he begins to 
care that he does not cheat his 
neighbor, then he begins to do well.” 
This is one of the reasons for the 
successful work in the Doughtery fruit 
orchard. 





Rambles ofa Horticulturist 
(Continued from page 5.) 


severe, cold winds occasionally occur 
which do some damage on the ex- 
posed areas. 

Land is cheap in North Carolina and 
there is an abundance of it. There is 


have ever seen or heard of.’’ 


Over 350,000 users have approved the “Z” 





Engine. No matter what your power 


a) 


there is a “Z’? Engine to exactly suit your needs. 
Over 5,000 dealers carry these engines in stock 


and will save you money on freight. 
1%H.P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) $ 54.00 
1% H.P.“Z” ¢ Equipt) 74.00 
3 H.P.“Z” (Battery Equipt) 90.00 


3 H.P.“Z” (Magneto Equipt) 110.00 
6 H.P.“Z’ (Magneto Equipt) 170.00 


f. o. b. factory 
Add freight to your town 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers @® CHICAGO 








A Fruit Orchard with a 


Reputation 
(Continued from page 4.) 
Standardization of Pack Important. 


One of the leading things towards 
success of this growez has been 
to the practice of grading and pro- 

good sound fruit and market- 

. {ng at a good price. One of the fea- 

_ of the fruit packing industry of 

stades and packs the fruit so the 

: d is recognized throughout the 

country and by this system they have 

- ggacs * permanent market. Af- 
estern t grower began 

ship his fruit to the east it became 
scouraging for the men in Indiana 
the eastern countries to sell their 





horthwest is that the association: 


a good market, pleasant climate and 
money in the business. The growers 
are not organized as yet to get the 
best results and as a class are not 
quite so advanced in pruning and 
spraying as one would find in the 
older fruit districts. There is not 
sufficient competition at present to 
force the growers to exert themselves 
to the point where they have to en- 
deavor to produce a very large per- 
centage of first class fruit. Competi- 
tion will come later with the increased 
acreage which will come into bearing 
in the next 10 years, but at present 
economic conditions are extremely 
good. 

North Carolina is a delightful place 
in which to live. Who does not love 
the high wooded mountains; the glor- 
ious vistas one gets from the sides of 
the mountains looking down a_ thou- 
said to 1500 ft. to the broad, vaileys 
below and on and on beyond to ridge 
after ridge of blue mountains, the 
more distant ones becoming indistinct 
and lost in the haze; the winding 
drives down the sides of tanyons and 
ravines, along waterfalls and rushing 
mountain torrents where the speckled 
trout play; the delightful drives for 
miles and miles over the finest of 
roads, the scenery an ever-changing 
glorious panorama? If you like these 
things, then you will like the moun- 
tain districts of North Carolina. 





Musings of Molly 


Dead flowers in the vases kre a sure 
sign of careless housekeeping or of 
a badly overworked housekeeper. 
New clothes adorn the person but 
deplete the pocketbook. 

Rain refreshes the flowers but 
stimulates the weeds. 

Sunshine brightens the hair but 
darkens the complexion. 

Rich food tickles the palate but 
troubles the tummy. 

Even Luther Burbank can’t elimi- 











nate the thorn from the roses. 
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for the control of San Jose 
orchard troubles. 






















One man handles the 
1 


00-Ib. drum. . drum. 


Don’t Pay Freight Water | 


Spray with ; 


garda 


Soluble Sulphur Compound 


Shipped Dry—You add the Water 


For eleven ‘years acknowledged by Fruit Growers everywhere as 


The Best Dormant Spray 


Scale, Peach Leaf Curl and other 


This Comparison Shows its Economy 


100 Ibs. of Niagara Soluble Sulphur Compound is equal to a 
600 lb. barrel of Lime Sulphur Solution. 


A 100-lb. drum is easier to haul and handle. 
to pay on 500 Ibs. of unnecessary weight—no barrel to return—no 
leakage—no evaporation—no crystallization—nor loss from. freez- 
ing.. Air-tight drums keép Niagara S. S. C. 
pound paid for is a*pound of effective spray material with no solid 
matter to clog valves, sieves, pumps and nozzles. 


Niagara S.-.S. C. will clean your orchard and give your trees a 
chance to’ produce quality fruit next year. S 
write for Soluble Sulphur booklet today. 


| Niagara SPRAYER COMPANY 


Middleport, N. Y. 


Picneer Manufacturers of Dusting Machines and Materials, 


















There is no freight 








indefinitely. Every 






See your dealer or 






















Three men necessary on the 
600-lb. barrel. 















O better work and faster work with Bean 
Dt 1924 outfits combine all the sturdy dependable 
features of the past with new economy of operation. 

Big tanks cut down the trips back and forth for re- 
filling. High wheels under the tank (rear of truck) in- 
sure easy hauling. Drop axles hold the outfit close to 


“) ground Jeenap sata tipping on hillsides. under low hanging branch- 
ore outfits year with the Bean 6 . engi conn malathe cutie covy 
With the dependable Bean Pump--oversize oie; | ‘ handle in the orchard. 
larger outfits —this insures big nozzle capacity—an- Weus 
other saving of time, labor and money. It’s surprising ag ie 2 
how one of these new s will cut your spraying 40-inch wheels with os 
cost. Send the coupon and let us help you select the 200-gal. tank. Pa ah: 
outfit most economically adapted to your needs. 54-in. wheels with / os 
300-gaLtenk. ~ 
BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO, arene / J 
15 Hosmer Street 104 W. of many Bean 
LANSING, MICHICAN SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA | advantages. 3-3 / 












































Bean puts the tank load at 
the rear over high wheels 
and on a drop axle to cut 
down the cost of hauling 
the material, insure light 
draft, keep the spray from 
the engine, give clearance 
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General Electric Novalux Highway 
Lighting Units concentrate all the light 
on the road—without any glare~—and 
take the strain out of night motoring. 






Wayne County, Michigan, 
which makes more automo- 
biles than any other section 
of the world, also lays claim 
to being one of the best lighted 
counties. 


Many miles of rural highways 
leading into Detroit have been 
made.ribbons of light at night 
by the use of General Electric 


The work of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company 
in the development of 
artificial lighting has 
been a notable con- 
tribution to the ad- 
vance of civilization 
in our own country 
and throughout the 
world. 


highway lighting units. 


The 168,000 automobile own- 
ers in Wayne County find 
that this wonderful lighting 
makes driving after dark as 
safe as in daylight. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





ARS 





Setting Out Apple Trees 
by Robert Sparks Walker 


E XACTLY 20 years -ago I ran 
across what I considered an ideal 
piece of land for an apple orchard. 
The land was well wooded, the soil 
was right, and air drainage was sat- 
isfactory. One day while I was wan- 
dering over the piece of land which 
had recently become my own, I sat 
down on a log for a rest. Probably 
the scent of the leaf mould about me 
sent my memory hurling. backwards 
and there was pictured before me thé 
times that I used to watch my parents 
go to the border of the woodlands and 
pile up old brush and then touch a 
match to it. After nothing was left 
but the ashes, they were stirred with 
the soil and that became the site of 
their tobacco bed for raising young 
tobacco plants. The ashes added lime 
and potash to the soil, and the heat 
from the fire killed the weed seeds, 
also any spores of fungus disease that 
were residing in the soil. 

After I had reflected awhile on this 
early observation of childhood, I 
snapped my fingers and exclaimed to 
myself, “I’ve got a capital idea!” Be- 
fore clearing the land I had it staked 
off for the trees, so when the timber 
was cut I had the brush piled directly 
over where an apple tree was to be 
set. After the clearing was over, I 
had the brush piles burnt, and each 
one of them left a pite of hardwood 
ashes directly in the spot where an. 


apple tree was to grow. The ashes 
left each tree with a limited supply 
of lime and potash, two very desirable 
elements to have in orchard soil. It 
also destroyed weed seeds the diame- 
ter of the brush pile, and if there 
were any fungus spores in the ground 
it must have gotten them too. 
When the trees were set out, since 
the fires had destroyed my stakes, I 
had the ground laid off again, but 
the new stakes that finally got the 
trees in perfect alinement always fell 
somewhere in the pile of ashes. The 
ashes were worked into the soil. 
The plan worked well, and the trees 
grew off rapidly and developed into 
stalwart and productive trees, in fact, 
I never applied a pound of fertilizer 
to the trees, except what came from 
the orchard crops. Some of the trees 
began to fruit at an early age, but. no 
earlier than they would have had I 
set them by some other method. It is 
a plan worth practicing, and one that 
argues its own case, for anyone 
knows that in clearing new ground it 
is. very desirable to have a soil bed 
free of weed seeds and other pests. 





Mrs. Newcomb was showing _ her 
cook from the old South a picture of 
the beautiful Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington, D. C. “Lucy,” she said, 
“of course you know about President 
Lincoln.” “Yes, indeed, Mum. I’se 


heard of him. That sure is a lovely 


-| the year. 


Lighting the whole county 














by E. W. 


JFEATING THE home is a subject of 
general interest at this season of 
In some localities it means 
the purchase of coal, in others the 
task of cutting and hauling wood. 
There is also the-job of cleaning out 
the furnace and renewing the smoke 
pipe and the grates, or it may be a 
job of setting up. the stove or base 
burner.. Heating the home is a prob- 
lem that differs with nearly all 
homes; houses are built differently, 
the heating equipment is seldom the 
same, and there is a great variation in 
the kind and quality of fuel. 

No set of house heating. rules can 
be laid down that would apply in all 
cases. It is true, however, that. there 
are many furnaces that are neglected 
which results in wasted fuel or an un- 
comfortable house. The first require- 
ment, therefore, for efficient and eco- 
nomical heating, is to put the heat- 
ing equipment in first class condition. 
Do not start the winter without a 
thorough examination of the furnace 
or stoves. If there are weak spots in 
the smoke pipe put in a new one. If 
the heating plant is old some of the 
major parts may need to be replaced. 
If you have a warm air furnace ex- 
amine the fire pot for cracks. In any 
case examine the grates; poor grates 
may result in the waste of more fuel 
than the cost of a new one, to say 
nothing of the inconvenience of tak- 
ing care of a fire when there is a 
poor grate. 

If the furnace is not free from.soot 
and ashes there is bound to be a waste 
of fuel. Many owners condemn the 
heating plant because it requires so 
much fuel to heat the house when the 
real trouble may be that the heating 
surface is coated with astes and soot. 
Don’t condemn the furnace until it has 
been given a fair chance. When you 
hear your neighbors say it takes more 
fuel to heat the house now than it 
used to, you can rest assured that 
the cause is probably a clogged up 
furnace. The work of the old- 
fashioned chimney sweep has not 
gone out of date. 

The type of house is often a big 
factor in economical heating. The 
type of heating plant best suited for 
a particular house is dependent on 
the arrangement and construction of 
the house. The small compact cot- 
tage or bungalow that is built with- 
out a basement is best heated with a 
stove. A large stove will make an 
entire house of this type comfortable 
where the doors between the rooms 
are left open. There are hot water 
heating systems now on the market 
that are designed to heat such houses 
and they have proven very satisfac- 
tory. The boiler is attractively built 
and it is placed in one of the rooms 
that is to be heated and radiators 
are placed in the other rooms. For 
the small compact house that has a 
basement the: pipeless type of warm 
air furnace has proven very satisfac- 
tory. Such a furnace is Simple and 
can be easily installed. 

The square or box type of two-story 
house can be easily heated with the 
pipeless furnace, A farmer’s wife in 
Marion County, Ill, recently told me 
how her boys installed a pipeless fur- 
nace in their large nine-room house. 
This furnace took the place of four 
stoves, it required less fuel than the 
stoves, took much less time to take 





house. Do he live there-now?” - 


care of it, the ashes were cleaned out. 


ee 


Domestic Heating Plants 


Lehmann 


in the basement and the house wag 
much more comfortable. 

Both the design and construction of 
a house are factors that affect the 
heating of it. The type of heating 
plant should be kept in mind when 
the home is planned. Some houses 
can best be heated with hot water or 
steam, due to the arrangement. Often 
it is a matter of personal preference, 
A great many houses are being 
equipped with warm air furnaces due 
to the lower first cost. No house can. 
be considered modern without a heat- 
ing system located in the basement go 
that the fuel does not have to be 
brought into the upstairs rooms, and 
cleaning out the ashes does not musg 
up the entire house. 

If the house is old, often the first’ 
step. to secure better heating is to 
work on the house itself. See that 
there is no circulation of air between 
the walls from the lower floor line 
to the attic. The doors and windows 
may be loose fitting and allow too 
much air to enter. Use felt strips, 
they are inexpensive and easy to in. 
stall and a great aid to keeping a 
house warm. Many houses are 
equipped with storm windows; they 
cost more to install, but are usually 
worth all they cost in fuel saved. It 
should always be remembered that a 
cold, draughty house is not necessarily 
a well ventilated house. There must 
be a proper balance between heating 
and ventilation. 

Maintaining the proper humidity, or 
the proper amount of moisture in a 
house is a big factor in making the 
house comfortable as well as making 
the heating more economical. Wher 
the air is very dry it requires a high- 
er temperature to provide the same 
degree of comfort as when the air has 
the proper amount of moisture. Dry 
air is a contributing factor that causes 
eolds during the winter. In cold 
weather the boiling tea kettle is a 
great help in maintaining the proper 
moisture content. Provide water in 
evaporating pans-at all times. 

One of the important points to con- 
sider in economically heating a house, 
is the flue. It should always extend 
at least 2 ft. above the roof line, it 
should be straight, air and gas tight, 
and preferably lined with a tight flue 
lining. Sée that the smoke pipe from 
the stove or heating plant does not 
project. into the flue. Due to care 
lessness in installation the effective 
ness of the flue is often reduced on ac- 
count of the smoke pipe extending too 
far into it. “See that all clean-out 
openings are kept tight, and that there 
are no air leaks around the fire oF 
ash pit doors. 

In operating a furnace clean out 
the ashes daily and see that the grate 
is free from clinkers. A full ash pit 
is one of the principal causes of grates 
burning out. In mild weather it is 
best to allow some ashes to accumu- 
late on the grate, during cold weather 
a thicker fire is needed and the ashes 
must be shaken down with greater reg 
ularity. Keep-the top of the fire om 
level with the bottom of the fire door 


for best results, Feed the fuel into” 


the fire pot so that the gases will . 
burned rather than pass out throug 
the flue. Too rapid firing is always 
wasteful. 


Subscribe for The 





American Fruit 


-Grower Magazine—3 years for $1.00: 
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by Sylvanas Van Aken 


«jg probably true that not over 
Fgne out of ten fruit trees planted 
q rs ever comes. into bearing. 

reason for this is neglect 


‘ge of the trees, though a very im- 
Sant matter, is usually done with- 
7 much thought. Some slick stranger 
mg along With a glib tongue and 
|, jook of highly colored pages illus- 
Sting the impossible fruits which 
‘qi grow upon the trees you purchase 


: ‘a order is given without knowing 
of the man’s reliability, the 
qanding of the nursery which he is 
“anposed to represent, or the suitabil- 
ty of the varieties for your soil and 
te, In many cases the agent 
mows nothing about the business and 
eares less. The nursery may send 
‘hat you selected, and it may send 
sh as it has a surplus of, which 
“post likely will be summer and fall 
apples instead of winter apples as 
. Even if you get what you 
jected you may be no better off. 
fi you have taken the agent’s word 
it or picked them because of the 
peauty of the illustrations, you are 
'ikely to have selected the wrong 
‘hing for your conditions. 
sere should be given in the selection 
oa fruit tree as in the purchase of 
ghorse, in fact, more care should be 
‘taken, for the tree is likely to outlive 
the horse, and if of the proper kind 
and brought to bearing age it will be 
“more profitable. 

After 20 years’ experience in horti- 
qiture and special orchard work, both 
in selling and planting trees, the 
writer should know whereof he writes. 
By inquiring of neighboring orchard- 
{sts and of the state experiment sta- 
tions or horticultural societies, one 
ean get just the information necessary 
‘to prevent going wrong on varieties. 
There. are many good nursery com- 
: who do not sell through 
agents, in fact, they. are becoming 
less each year, having become thor- 
oughly. disgusted by losing out with 
the agency plan of seHing stock. Their 
_tévertisements are in your agricul- 
tural papers and they. are very re- 
fable. If they were not, the average 
farm paper would not sell them space. 
Ihave for years sold nursery stock 
and only buy direct from these cata- 
“logue houses. They will send you 
- catalogues for the asking and the 
prices are often less than one-half 
that asked by agents for the same 
' quality of trees. You are then dealing 
direct with the company and you are 
























ina much better condition to have - 


| @rors corrected. Then if you cannot 
get what you want at one place, you 
tn try another. Sometimes it pays 
; © make out your list and send it to 
two or three nurserymen for prices. 
may have a surplus of some 
_“arieties and quote them to you very 


I prefer to set either 2-year-old trees 
@ large sized yearling whips. One 
ld nse great care in unpacking 
and setting to escape loss. Do not 
pose the roots for even a short time 
to the sun and wind. Some exveri- 
| Ment stations claim that 15 minutes’ 
' &posure will do more damage than 
“ean be recovered in a year’s time. 
‘The trees should be unpacked soon 
after they are received, the bundles 
_ uitied and the roots dipped into thick, 
Muddy water and then heeled in until 
_Teady to plant. While planting take 
; al tl a Pipe! - a time and keep 
3 vere th a wet nnysack 
or blanket. sre 
The roots can be cut back if any 
| fe extremely long and all broken 
Plates should be cut out with a sharp 
. There is little danger of cut- 
ting back the roots too much if proper 
Tandling is followed as directed. 
dl too great evaporation before 
Tootlets can be grown, a part of 





one-third to one-half of the 
i. It has been the. writer's 

ce =. <a new set trees 
ntervals after planting 
the little fibrous. roots on the 
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“4 careless handling. The purchas-. 


As much. 


To . 


bg top must also be cut off. Takes 
' m 


The 
and new fibrous or little hairy ~ 





te aa a 
roots shove out from the main roots, 
which form the first starting growth 
of the new set tree; hence the need 





‘of careful setting so that fine, loose 


soil touches all parts of the main 
roots of the tree. 

And then, if trees are to live and 
prosper they must be given good care 
for the-next 6 or 8 years. To neglect 
them means loss of time and money. 
I prefer to cultivate them thoroughly. 
This can be done with the plow if 
one is careful not to skin the trees. 
Wrap the end of the single trees 
with burlap and if your horse is in- 
clined. to -be nipping at every oppor- 
tunity, it should be muzzled. I use 
ordinary wire window screen, tying 
it up to the bridle in such a way as 
to prevent him biting the trees. 

Crops can be raised in the young 
orchard; that is, cultivated crops 
such as corn, potatoes, strawberries 
and. melons. I do not _ like 
among trees the first few years of 
their growth as it does away with 
prope: — cultivation. Other crops 
should not be grown closer than 4 
ft. If conditions do not admit of cul- 
tivation, .then mulch heavily with 
strawy manure, leaves or anything to 
keep down the grass and retain the 
moisture. 

It will not do to allow stock to run 
among unprotected . trees. Even 
calves and pigs will injure them very 
much. Rabbits and mice are very 
destructive to young trees and even 
to some not so young. I have had 
trees 8 >in. in diameter ruined by 
mice. As a rule, rabbits injure small 
aprle and pear trees. To prevent in- 
jury bv rabbits the trees should be 
wrapped not later than November 1 
with paper, wire screen or wood ve- 
neer to a height of 20 or more inches. 
Tie the wrapper on with cotton 
twine. ‘All young trees should also be 
hilled up just before winter sets in. 
Tramp the earth solid around them 
and bank up the earth. 

Mice are not usually troublesome, 
except where grass is allowed to grow 
close around the trunk, as they al- 
ways look for a place to make a neat 
nest close to their work. Grass and 
rubbish of all kinds should be cleared 
away from all trunks, young and old, 
before winter sets in. Leave a space 
of bare ground all around the tree 
and the mice do not care to bother. 

Trimming is. an important matter 
and should be attended to by some 
competent person. 
damentals can be stated here. ‘The 
first is start the head reasonably low. 
Do not leave-a croteh that. is likely 
to split down when the tree is grow, 
ing. If the tree is likely te be too 
spreading, cut the, side branches so 
the last bud is on the inside. If it is 
inclined to be too straight cut the 
side branches so the last bud is on 
the outside. To bring the tree into 
early bearing, shape it in the first 
2 vears if possible. After that for 
several years allow it to grow with- 
out attention except to keep it from 
getting too tall by heading back a 
little. This treatment brings good 
bearing in 5 or 6 years in my climate. 

Now comes the matter of spraying. 
Unless you have seen signs of in- 
sects or fungus, spraying will not be 
necessary up to the fruiting period. 
However, the green-aphis is very se- 
vere and. will have to be looked out 
for on the young growth. These fel- 
lows can easilv set the growth back 
a couple of years. If you plant trees, 
don’t fail to give them careful atten- 
tion—nothing else pays. 





Day Blight Formula 


DISCREPANCY was shown in the 
Day blight formula as printed in 
our Augast number. The real strength 
for this formula is prepared as fol- 
lows: ' 
Dissolve in 1 pint of water 8 tablets 
of bichloride of mercury and 8 tablets 
of cyanide of mercury. To this add 3 
pints of commercial glycerine. 
tablets are the half-gram tablets. 


- In ease the tablets cannot -be se-- 


cured, 4 grams of the crystals can be 
substituted for the 8 half-gram tablets. 


hot than in cold’ water. - 


grain . 


Only a few fun-. 


The | 





crystals dissolve more readily in | 









ARCOLA’s ash pan 
helps keep the 
room tidy 


“When we had the old 
stove, and Sid used to 
shovel out the ashes, the 
sitting room was always 
in need of spring house- 

* cleaning. It was an aw- 
fully messy job, careful 
though Sid was. ; 


“Now with Arcora, the 
ash pan comes out just 
like the drawer of a cash 
register. It’s deep and fits 
snugly, and there’s no 
shoveling or scattering of 
ashes. And Arco.a burns 
only half as much coal 
as the old stove.” 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Arco a is asmail boil- 
er designed (both for hot 
water and steam) tofur- 
nish radiator warmth 
to small houses, apart- 
ments, stores, offices, 
shops, schools: and 
churches. No running 
water is required, 





Set in the parlor, living 
room, dining room, kit- 
chen or basement and 
connected with Amer- 
ican Radiators, it warms 
every room evenly; also 
heats water for bath, 
laundry and kitchen. 
And it pays for itself in 
the fuel it. saves. 


A demonstration will 
cost you nothing; it may 
save you much. Drop in 
todayatthe store of your 
Heating Contractor 




















104 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK ° 
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Ipgat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 
Dept. F-85 816 S. Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 











BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS 
with a Granite Concrete 


==> Bird Bath and 





Park Bench 
Length, 54” Height, 17” 
Price, $30.00, 
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Park Bench . 











EASIEST ENGINE TO START. 
90 DAYS’ TRIAL! 10-TEKR GUARANTEE; CASH or EASY TERMS. 
FREE BOOK—;27%2 mo 
ACTURING Co., 






Prt Ag nny~ Sn St., Ottawa, Kansas. 
Desk 1171-Y, Magee Blig., Pittsburgh Pa. 












Bird Bath a 
Dia. of Top, 2445” 
Height, 31° 
Price, $17.00, 
LINE INCLUDES FLOWER POTS AND BOXES 


ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE CO., AURORA, ILL. 











32°Toilet Set Given 


forselling only 8 boxes of Rosebud 
Salve at26ceach. Easytosell. Big 
—- catalogue sent with salve. 
dertoday. We TRUST you. Old 
reliable Co., established 30 years, 
ang + pag PERFUME < 
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A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 








Your Money’s Worth 


Club No. 11 


Wear the _ Brooks _ Appliance, Travtor & Gas Engine Review. . 1 yr. ) All Three for 
Peoples Popular Monthly ..... tyr. }$]00 
American Fruit Grower Magazine 2 yrs. 


A Doliar Bill will do--we take the risk. 
Order by Club No. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
542 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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* 2 
Multiplying Man-power 
To the man with pick and shovel the digging of holes 
for telephone poles is a slow and arduous task. Under 


favorable scil conditions three to five holes are for him 
an average day’s work. Under adverse conditions per- 






Bs haps he can account for only one. When the hole is 
dug, eight or ten men are required to raise the pole 
with pikes. 


But the hole-borer with derrick attached, operated by 
only three men, can erect as many as eighty poles in 
a day—releasing for other telephone work upwards of 
forty mer. a om 


Hundreds of devices to quicken telephone construc- 
tion, to increase its safety to the employee, and to effect 
- economies are being utilized in the Bell System. Experi- 
ments are constantly being made to find the better and 
the shorter way to do a given job. Each tool invented 
for the industry must be developed to perfection. 


In the aggregate these devices to multiply man-power 
mean an enormous yearly saving of time, labor and 
money throughout the whole Bell System. Without 
them telephone service would be rendered neither as 
promptly, as efficiently nor as economically as it is to-day. 





“BELL SYSTEM” ; 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all~directed toward Better Service 








apples of other countries come’ to 
Cuba, and pears are almost exclusive- 
ly the product of California. These 
fruits represent nearly all the fresh 
importation, as peaches, cherries, 
prunes, and apricots are rarely seen. 
The shipments of these fruits are 
always made in boxes, except in the 
cheap grades of eastera apples, which 
usually appear in barrels. The Ore- 
gon apples ordinarily have about 88 
to the. box and the California pears 
about 70. Landed in Havana and 
with all charges,’ including duties, 
paid, these fine apples cost the im- 
porter about $3.85 United States cur- 
rency a box, and the pears about. $4. 


Cuba as a Market for 


American Fruit 
by Alvin Fox 


I" might be well to mention at the 
beginning that the taste of the 
Cuban and Spanish people is not in 
favor of the tart fruits of northern 
countries. They much prefer those 
which are sweet, and as a result the 
fresh fruits of the tropical countries 
or the highly sweetened fruit products 
of countries of the temperate zones 
practically monopolize the markets. 
Manufactured or prepared products to 
meet the local taste must accordingly 
be of high sirup percentage to. please 
these buyers. The introduction -of 
fresh fruit from the United States is 
of comparatively recent date and the 
element which could be said to rep- 
Tesent the preferences of.the tem- 
perate countries is yet too small nu- 
merically to make much impression. 
In fresh fruits, apples and pears 
come in constantly; in dried er evap- 
orated fruits, there is a limited de- 
mand for all except berries; and in 
canned fruits, with sirups going as 
high as 35 per cent, there is a broad 
variety of importation though the vol- 
ume is not large..As to fresh fruits, 
it can be said that apples from the 
Northwestern States are in the great- 
est demand, owing to their appear- 
Ce: ance, flavor and their abilities to with- 
stand the Cuban climate. But. few 


or a pear of these kinds about 10 
cents each. j 

The customs duty on fresh fruit en- 
tering Cuba is 62.4 cents per 100 kilos 
(28.3 cents per 100 pounds) when com- 
ing from the United States: Accord- 
ing to the-last statistics, the importa- 
tion of apples amounted to over one 
and a half million pounds, of which 
nearly one and a: quarter million 
pounds came from the United States. 
There was no separate classification 
of pears, the importation being com- 
paratively small. 

As regards dried or evaporated 
fruits, many countries contribute to 
Cuba’s needs. ‘The United States, 
_ however, furnishes a majority of the 


At wholesale these prices are ad-~ 
vanced about 30 per cent, and the in-- 
dividual consumer pays for an apple 


cots and prunes, but France and Spain 
send in large quantities of high-grade 
dried fruits of one kind or another. 
There is no general classification of 
these dried fruits, but it is to be as- 
sumed that the bulk of the importa- 
tion consists of products not within 
the scope of American producers. 
y Dried or evaporated apples cost at 
Havana about 10 cents a pound 
wholesale, pears about 18 cents, 
prunes of low grade about 15 and 
apricots about 13. The retail rates are 
from 30 to.40 per cent higher. The 
duty is $1.56 per 100 kilos (70.8 cents 
per 100 pounds) from the United 
States and $1.95 per 100 kilos (88.5 
cents per 100 pounds) from other 
countries. 

The market for American dried fruit 
in Cuba is relatively small and is 
not developing fast because the Cuban 
people do not indulge in pastry in 
which fruit is a part, and besides do 
not like unsweetened fruit. 

Canned fruit is imported in infinite 
variety. The average wholesale prices 
of these canned fruits are: Apples, 
$1.62 per dozen in No. 3 tins; pears, 
$2.80 per dozen; peaches, $2,40 per 
dozen; cherries, $2.90 per. dozen, and 
apricots, $2.33 per dozen, a!l. coming 
in No. 2% tins. Canned blueberries 
and blackberries in the retail trade 
are sold at $3.25 per dozen; white 
royal scarlet cherries in No. 3 tins at 
$5.50; red cherries in No. 2 tins at 
$4.50; green gage plums at $3.25; 
raspberries (No. 2 tin) at $4.50, and 
strawberries (No. 2 tin) at $4.50. 
Canned fruits of all kinds, and espe- 
cially those highly sweetened, are 
constantly growing in favor in Cuba, 
but the preference is toward peaches, 
pears and strawberries, as far as one 
can judge by the quantities appearing 
in the stores. Of a total of 2,522,156 
pounds of all kinds of preserved fruit 
imported in the fiscal year, the United- 
States sent about 55 per cent, Spain 
about 33 per cent and France about 4 
per cent. That the United States 
should do even more in this line is 
apparent when it is ‘stated ‘that’ her 
preferential reduction in duty is 40 
per cent, the net duty on such pre- 
serves being 19.5 per cent ad valorem: 

For jams and jellies or sirups there 
is practically no demand in Cuba. The 
people do not take advantage of their 
own local supply of fruit which could 
be devoted to such purposes and 
could be manufactured cheaply owing 
to the sugar obtainable at low prices, 
and therefore it is hardly possible 
that a market could be -developed for 
fruit pulps or any other fruit product 
designed for manufacture. There is 
also no extended use of fruit sirups 
for soda-fountain trade, as is the case 
in the United States. The English 
products in the way of jams and mar- 
malades are imported for foreign con- 
sumption. in small volume and at 
prices much below those of similar 
articles manufactured in the United 
States.” 





The Strawberry Bed 


K 2ZEPING this year’s setting of 

strawberry plants free from weeds 
and maintaining the soil in good con- 
dition right up to freezing weather 
in the fall is good insurance of yield 
and quality of fruit in 1924, the fruit 
men at Cornell say. [It may be’ neces- 
sary, further, to do more or less hand 
hoeing in addition to horse cultiva- 
tion to maintain the vigor of the new- 
forming plants. 

When the ground -is_ frozen suffi- 
ciently to prevent the wheels ,of a 
wagon from cutting through, © the 
strawberry bed may be mulched. This 
will not only reduce, if not entirely 
prevent, winter injury from severe 
cold, but it will help prevent loss from 
heaving of the plants during the freez- 
ing and thawing weather in the early 
spring. f 

More injury from heaving takes 
place on the heavier types of soil than 
on the lighter sandy or gravelly 
doams; however, mulching is advis- - 
able wherever it is possible to obtain 
coarse manure or straw for this pur- 
pose, the college maintains.—Cornell 
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You can work a small farm poo CALTPOR 
vestment. And in California you S% Capit 
doors all the year. The State Land we 
California is offering choice twenty-ae rs. 
Ballico, Merced County, on 36 years fa 
mate is delightful, with tong “growing 
y acres. part in alfalfa. wi r 
plus ten acres in orchard, makes aoe and J Is there 
place and provides a good income throu i 
entire year. small one-family farm di 
out high labor costs, insures success : au 
_ Joaquin Valley of California offers you one 
tunity. There are no winter handican® % ans 
trated land folders descriptive of California 
on request. C. L. Seagraves, General Colonies 
Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 911 Ry. Exch. Chicage 
FARM WANTED—IMMEDIATELY ' 
ticulars. Mrs. A. Roberts, 320 BE. me : ; 
house, Ill. : Nearly eV 
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ans, vines. Ornamental trees, vines and oy i 
enn. Nursery Co., Box 101, Cleveland, Ten, And yet if 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS, what it is h 
REAL NORTHERN GxOWN New | may have | 
plants, our leaders the wonderful 
and progressive everbearer, ’ Couper on a immediately 
June varieties. We have nearly thirty a 
poe Bona — alone besides others, - Mr. Joe F 
catalog and prices write Spring Hi F ’ 
Wausau, Wis. " _—— 5, is a se 
attempting 
PROGRESSIVE EVERBEARING stR : é 
plants prepaid, with growing direction’ about Edge 
$1; 500, $4.50; 1000, $8.50; 5000 or more, §7 “tasty-smell! 
1000. ‘Satisfaction ‘guaranteed. L. 0; RA irely 
Sylvia, Tenn. - ' not entirel; 
RIMES’ BLIGHT-PROO? PINEAPPLE Px question ¥ 
With customers and state experiment stati 
in 38 states. Illustrated catalogue, The 4 & Br 
Beoub Nurseries, Original Introducers, Lad tele 
eorgia. x 
— Gentlemen: 
ma ing & 
: TYPEWRITERS Ran (havi 
TYPEWRITERS, $20 UP. FREE TRIAL, 3 gg 
payments. Rebuilt Typewriter Co., Rose in the — 
Station, Kansas City, Kans. “% Lange 
is e€ 
: ause it § 
AUTOMOTIVE ash oa 
AUTOMOBILE. OWNERS, GARAGEMEN, ARF 
chanics, send for free copy America’s pop moke appt 
motor magazine. Contains helnful, money-sa Why don 
articles on repairing, overhauling, ignition, b Ae Ww 
buretors, batteries, etc. Automobile Digest, gd 
Butler Bldg:, Cincinnati. 
AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—MEN OR WOMEN, $240 A MO! Probably 
Steady employment. Take orders for Jenni reasons wl 
New Guaranteed Hosiery for men, ‘women, ¢ One friend 
dren. Written guarantee with each pair to e ir 
and give satisfaction or new hose free. All sty > {t because 


Finest. silk hose, low priced. Write for co 
line of samples. Big money for spare time, 
nings Mfg. G@o., Dept. 304, Dayton, Ohio, 


INSYDE TYRES POSITIVELY PREVENT PU 

tures and blowouts. Guaranteed double 
mileage,’ Old worn-out casings will give 3 
thousund miles more service. No tools nee 
Just slip inside casing before replacing tube. 
not: heat or pinch. w priced. Agents w: 
American Accessories Co., B-1003, Cincinnati, 0 


WE WILL PAY YOU AT THE RATE OF $ 

per barrel selling. quality lubricants to auto 
tractor owners, garages and stores. Sell now 
immediate and spring delivery. We have been 
business 40 years. The Manufacturers Oil 
Grease Company, Dept. 11, Cleveland, Ohio. 


AGENTS—SODEREZE; WE ARE PAYING $2 

hour taking orders for this newest invent 
send. for free outfit and samples, Ame 
Products Co., 9777 American Bldg., Cin 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS, 17 7 
willing to accept Government Positio 
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HUN TING HOUND—CHBAP 6. 0, _ tree 
Tal Kennels A. F. G., Herrick, Mlinois. 2 Edgewortt 
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NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—CHEWING, 5 ing tempe 
$1.75; 10 ibs., $3.00. Smoking, 6 ea : 
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ee gd Winer Tobacco Union, od you ¥ 
Paducah, Ky. Address of 
RED BURLEY SMOKING TOBAGOO, 4 3 your cour’ 
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A pipe-smoker’s 
challenge to_ 
other smokers 


Is there a smoker in the 
audience who can 
answer this one? 


| Nearly every smoker is particular 
“about the kind of tobacco that. goes into 
' pis pipe. While he may smoke a pipeful 
| from a friend’s pouch for the sake of 

eompanionship, for day-in and day-out 
| gmoking he prefers his own brand. 


And yet if you ask the average smoker 

what it is he likes about his tobacco, he 

‘may have difficulty in answering you 
immediately. 


' Mr. Joe Rivers, whose letter follows, 

is a confirmed Edgeworth smoker. In 
attempting to describe what he likes 

about Edgeworth, he coins the word 
| “tasty-smellfulness.” But as this does 
' not entirely satisfy him, he puts the 
question up to other Edgeworth smokers. 


Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen: 

Being @ pipe smoker of no mean experi- 
ence (having tried most pipes and pipe to- 
paccos) I’ve watched your smokers’ letters 
in the magazines for some explanation of a 
taste that for me applies only to Edgeworth. 

It is extremely diffieult to describe this, 
because it seems to come as the smoke filters 
through the mouth and nostrils at the end 
of a draw from the pipe—a sort of combined 
“tasty-smellfulness’”” that most satisfies the 
smoke appetite. 

Why don’t you get some of your smokers 
who can write,. to deseribe this? 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Joe Rivers. 


Probably there are any number of 
reasons why men smoke Edgeworth. 
One friend actually admitted he smoked 
- {t because his wife liked the shape of 
the Edgeworth glass 
jars to fit on her 
pantry shelf. 

However, the one 
outstanding feature 
of Edgeworth, as 
seen by most smok- 
ers, is its uniform- 

ity. Year after 

year smokers 

can be sure of 

getting the same 

e high-grade qual- 
ity of tobacco. 

There are no 

changes in the 

blend—no varia- 

tions in the 

: flavor or fra- 
- éfance. It is always a good smoke. 


If you have not tried Edgeworth, send 
your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company, 83 South 2ist Street, 


_ Richmond, Va. 


They will be glad to mail to you some 
samples, generous helpings of both 
_~ Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 
» Then you can smoke a few pipefuls and 

_ See if Edgeworth agrees with your smok- 
ing temperament. 


 _ If you will also include the name and 
_ Address of your regular tobacco dealer, 
your courtesy .will be appreciated. 


- . To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 

cannot supply you with Edge- 
Worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
‘Bladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
_§ one or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
bed for the same. price you would 
the jobber, si eles 


FRESH EGGS this winter are sure 

to bring a high price. The _ prob- 
lem is, how to obtain them. Three fac- 
tors are essential for high winter egg 
production: The right kind of chick- 
ens; they must be properly housed; 
they must be well fed. 

A well-balanced ration, fed in the 
right manner, will bring results. One 
of the most common omissions from a 
ration is that of green food. Green 
food not only assists in increasing egg, 
production, but it is one of the cheap- 
est foods that can be provided. 


Kind of Green Food. 


Mangle beets, if they can be pur- 
chased, or have been grown for this 
purpose, is perhaps one of the easiest 
and most economical means of supply- 
ing green food. Caution should be 
taken that too many are not fed. The 
method that seems to work best with 
us is to split the mangles in two. A 
large spike is driven about 14 in. or 
more off the floor and the mangles 
stuck on the spike. This gives the 
birds the opportunity to pick at the 
mangles as they desire. Mangles’ can 
be fed daily, one or two, depending on 
their size, to each 20 or 25 birds. Man- 
gles can be satisfactorily stored, so 
that they will keep throughout the en- 
tire winter. Cabbage is satisfactory, 
but usually too high in price. 

Sprouted or soaked oats make a very 
desirable form of green food. The 
mistake that is made in feeding 
sprouted oats is that the sprouts are 
allowed to obtain too great a growth. 
The best results can be obtained by 
feeding oats when the sprouts are ten- 
der and short, usually about one-half 
to three-fourths inch in length. It 
is not necessary for the sprouts to be 
green in color in order for the birds 
to get the most good out of them. 

One precaution that must be taken-in 
feeding sprouted oats is that you must 
be sure and not allow the oats to be- 
come moldy. If mold is being en- 
countered in sprouted oats, this can 
usually be overcome by placing a small 
amount of formaldehyde in the sprink- 
ling water, about 10 drops to a gallon 
of water. If this has not ‘sufficient 
strength to prevent mold, add more. 
There wil] be no danger of poisoning 
the chickens with the use of formalde- 
hyde, but there will be danger of pois- 
oning if moldy oats are fed. 

Many feeders obtain practically the 
same results from feeding soaked oats. 
The oats are only soaked for 24 to 48 
hours, which is not a sufficient length 
of time for sprouts to develop. The 
reacon for this is that one of the great- 
est values coming from green food is 
that of succulence. We are beginning 
to realize that oats have a bigger place 
in poultry feeding than we have given 
them credit for. We used to be of.the 
opinion that oats had too much crude 
fibre to be satisfactory poultry feed, 
but in recent poultry feeding experi- 
ments it has been found that oats can 
make up almost one-half of the mash 
food and one-third of grain food, and 
sprouted oats can be fed in addition 
for green food. : 

If a person does not have an oat 
sprouter the following method has 
proved successful: Soak the oats for 24 
hours; transfer the oats to a container 
with holes bored in the bottom so that 
the water may be drained out; turn 
the oats twice or three times daily 
from one bucket to another and spread 
out uniformly as they are being trans- 
ferred. This allows the air to get 
through the oats and prevents excessive 
heat in the center. 

The number of buckets that will be 
needed will depend upon the tempera- 
ture of the room. This method can 
not be satisfactorily used unless the 
room temperature is above 60 degrees. 
If too much water is left on the oats 
‘and they are not drained properly they 
will sour. If the oats are not turned 
often and thoroughly enough they will 
heat im the center. Usually mold will 
not develop if the oats are of good 





quality and are turned and aired suffi- 
ciently, ee 


| Green F ood for Winter Eggs 


by H. A. Bittenbender © 


_The oats should be fed when the 
sprouts are from one-half to three- 
fourths of an inch in length. 

If alfalfa is to be fed it is best to 
feed it in the form.of alfalfa hay or 
leaves shaken from stems and boiling 
water poured over them, the green ma- 
terial fed in troughs or boxes and the 
liquid given to the chickens to drink. 

When green food is fed it increases 
egg production and decreases the cost 
per dozen eggs. 


Barreled Berries 
BARRELS— plain ordinary wooden 
barrels—have stabilized the berry 
industry of the Puget Sound territory, 
according to Dan C. Pettibone, man- 
ager of express traffic on the Northern 
Pacific Railway. 

“Barreled berries are the result of 
ap. experiment attempted in 1917, 
Which proved so successful that west- 
ern Washington and Oregon now com- 
pete with berry producers in all parts 
of the country,” said Mr. Pettibone. 

“In 1919 about 3,500 barrels were 
packed; in 1920 about 10,000, and in 
1921 about the same number. Last 
year the total number of barrels was 
reported at between 21,000 and 22,000. 
This year the districts between Port- 
land, Oregon, and Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, will put up about 35,000 bar- 
rels of berries. 

“This is the process: the berries 
are hulled, or stemmed, and packed 
fregh, without cooking, in barrels hold- 
ing 450 pounds net or weighing 500 
pounds gross. Two parts of berries 
to one part of sugar is the proportion. 

“The packer puts in about 20 pounds 
of berries at a time, and 10 pounds of 
sugar; the -barrel is placed on a 
rocker and each load of berries and 
sugar is rocked back and forth until 
the berries are coated with sugar. 
When filled, the barrels are sealed 
and placed in cold storage within 24 
hours. They are kept at a tempera- 
ture of from 20 to 28 degrees. 

“The barrels are later shipped un- 
der refrigeration: to eastern points, 
and by the new transcontinental time 
schedule, the railways are able to de- 
liver berries in Chicago 70 hours from 
the time of shipment from North 
Coast points. 

“Before the barreling scheme was 
devised, berry,.growers in Washing- 
ton and Oregon had to rely on the 
fresh market or canneries for a sale 
of their fruit. If either, or both, of 
these outlets were weak, the berry 
culturist suffered heavy loss and he 
was never sure of profit or of breaking 
even. 

“Consequently the production of ber- 
ries was an unstable industry. It is 
now considered one of the state re- 
sources of both Oregon and Washing- 
ton where climatic and soil conditions 
are ideal for berry raising. 

“Seattle’s municipal cold storage 
plants offer lower rates than the aver- 
age elsewhere in the country, which 
enables the western berry producer to 
compete with middle country growers 
in the barreled berry market. 

“Preserving companies, pie compa- 
nies and ice cream companies all over 
the Wnited States buy and use the 
wonderful barreled berries of the 
North Pacifie Coast.” ‘ 


Oldest Apple Orchard 


CCORDING to a recent item in the 

American Forestry Magazine, the 
oldest apple orchard on this continent 
is not in the United States but in a 
hamlet of the Manzano mountains of 
central New Mexico. It is not known 
how old this orchard really is.’ It is 
believed, however, that the orchard 
was started by a missionary in 1635. 
This orchard was planted near a very 
famous spring. Although the section 
was left alone for about 100 years, 
due to the attacks of Indians, the 
orchard grew.on. The trees stand in 
two groups, one. of 50 trees and the 
other of 16, The trees still bear fruit 
of rather an inferior quality, - : 
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Make Your Own 
SCALE SPRAY! 


Everywhere, Orchardists are now 
controlling San Jose Scale with Oil 
Emulsion made with Fish Oil Soap. 
More efficient and less expensive. 
Ask your State and Government au- 
thorities. 


Swan Brand 


FISH OIL 
SOAP 


Quick shipments, lower freight 
costs and right prices. SWAN 
BRAND Fish Oil Soap is guaranteed 
to comply with its label, which is 
subject to Government inspection, 
Write for prices and directions for 
making your own emulsion at Low 
Cost. Save your Fruit Crop! 


Dealers Desired 


LEEDS CHEMICAL CO. 


Complete Line of Spray Materials 
and Farm Chemicals 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Dept. B Leeds P. O. 

in abundance will 
be yours if you 
buy our master- 
grown apple, 

peach, plum and pear trees. 

roses, ornamentals, evergreen trees, 

etc. Write for og and prices. 

SOUTHERN NURSERY COMPANY, 

iets 


. Tenn 
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For cheap effective advertising the classi- 
fied column affords you an opportunity to 
reach more than 200 readers of the 
American Fruit Grower Magazine month- 
ly at minimum cost. Prepare copy and 
mail today. Forms close 15th of this 
month for next issue. 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
53 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 











WILL send anyone interested 

free Bulletins giving practical 
information on Nitrate for any of 
the crops listed below. Write 
name and address, state Bulletins 
wanted, and to identify this ad- 
vertisement add the number 3626 


te Gre, Sek 
spafagus fay Crops eet Fotatoes 
Beets Letiuce Tobacco 
Cabbage Melons Tomatoes 
Celery Peaches § Wheat 

Cor Pears Berries 
Cotton Potatoes Garden Crops 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue New York 
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better results. 


uniform, superior quality. 
Lime-Sulphur Solution 
Arsenate of Lead 
Berdeaux Mixture Powder 
BTS 


for information. 


circulars of spray material. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Use 100 instead of 600 pounds 
for your Dormant Spray 


One hundred pounds of the efficient BTS spray will do the 
work of 600 pounds of the best lime-sulphur solution and give 


A keg of BTS weighs one hundred pounds and will cover the 
same number of trees with less labor than a barrel of lime- 
sulphur solution, which weighs six hundred pounds. 


Why pay freight on and handle five hundred needless pounds? 
Write for particulars,and save money. Spray the Modern Way! 
BTS is economical and effective. 


Orchard Brand Spray Material 


is known wherever fruit and vegetables grow, for reliable, 


Dritomic, the new concentrated sulphur spray. Better send 


Fruit and Vegetable growers will profit by sending for our 


See our booth at the Eastern Apple Exposi- 
tion and Fruit Show, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, Nov. 3 to 10 Industrial Exhibit Floor. ‘ 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
Ferry St. and Wabash R. R. Tracks 


Atomic Sulphur 
Arsenite of Zinc 
Fish Oil Soap 


Calcium Arsenate Powder 


201 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

















|.tion to this fruit- through one of its 
bulletins, by the writer,* which was 


great was the interest aroused at that 
time that requests for the bulletin 
came from all over the United States 
as well as. from many foreign coun- 
tries. Owing to a lack of facilities at 
that time the Experiment Station did 
not continue the investigations fur- 
ther, and so but little has been done 
up to the present time towards its im- 
provement. As already indicated, the 
persimmon grows wild nearly all over 
the southern. third of Indiana. - 
The tree, however, seems to be per- 
fectly hardy, so that it will thrive and 
bear fruit anywhere in the state, and 
even well up into Michigan. In my 
travels in southern Indiana, I have 
|frequently found varieties growing 
wild, which were of excellent quality 
and of good size; and yet, so little at- 
tention is given to it by the fa~mers 
in those localities that hundreds of 
bushels of fruit are annually allowed 
to waste on the ground. I suppose 
that one of the reasons why it has 
been so long neglected is because of 
the fact that the fruit contains an. ex- 
ceedingly astringent or p:uckery prin- 
ciple while it is green, and which re- 
mains with most varieties until thor- 
oughly ripe, and some never lose it 
entirely; so when an unsuspecting 
“tenderfoot” happens to taste an un- 
ripe fruit, he has usually had enough 
persimmon to last him for a long time. 
Another great drawback to the devel- 
opment of this fruit in a commercial 
way is the fact that much carelessness 
has been practiced in the past by peo- 
ple who have thought to profit by sell- 
ing fruit of the inferior varieties. 
Much of this worthless stuff has been 
shipped to our northern markets, and, 
of course, when people get taken in 
once by this bitter, puckery stuff, they 
naturally lose all of their enthusiasm 
over the persimmon, and no one can 
blame them. There is as much differ- 
ence in size and quality of the wild 
varieties .of persimmon as can be 

















California 





DESTROY 


FIELD MICE 


If your garden or orchard is in- 
fested with field mice write us and 
we will send you a free booklet 
telling how to destroy them 
without the use of traps or virulent 





poisons. oe os o*s 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPT. : 
DETROIT, ~ - MICH. 


















This free booklet start on the 
road to a better life. Wissen by authori- 
ties, it answers questions want an- 
swered. California farmere have con- 


1. Farming in California 
2. Deciduous Fruit Growing in 
Califoon: 

















Our Native Persimmon 


UST now much attention is being 

given to the apple and its cultiva- 
tion as one of the state’s most prom- 
ising resources; and I am glad that 
this is true, because I believe that 
there is no state in the Union that 
can produce better apples, and get 
them onto the market at less expense 
than can be dong right here in In- 
diana. But in our discussion concern- 
ing the conservation and exploitation 
of this one of Indiana’s natural re- 
sources, let us not forget that Nature 
has not restricted us to the apple fam- 
ily alone, but that she has placed 
within. our reach other species of 
fruits which, if the proper attention 
were given to their care and improve- 
ment, would add very greatly to the 
financial prosperity of our citizens. 
One of the most important of these 
wild species is the Native Persimmon 
(Diospyrus Virginiana), which be- 
longs to the order Ebenaceae, so 
named in consequence of several spe- 
cies which yield the black, hard wood 
called Ebony. 

The persimmon tree is usually of 
medium size, when grown in the open, 
reaching a height of twenty to thirty 
feet, with a good spread of top, mak- 
ing it a desirable tree for shade. When 
grown in its natural habitat, in the for- 
est, it often reaches sixty to eighty 
feet high, and from two to three feet in 
diameter. The ‘wood is hard and elas- 
tic, taking on a. fine polish, which 
makes it desirable for cabinet work. 
For this reason, most of these large 
native trees are fast disappearing 
from our forests.. The persimmon, in 
my opinion, is one of the most desir- 
able of our native wild fruits, but thus 
far we have failed to give it much 
attention in the way of improving it 
so as.to bring out the more desirable 


| qualities by careful selection and 


breeding. But little has ever been 


| said about either, by the press or by 


the various experiment stations in the 
sections of the country where it grows 





| wild. The Indiana Experiment ‘Bta- 
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found in any other native fruit, and 
in gathering it for the market, one 
should exercise the greatest care in 
selecting varieties which are swtet 
and delicious, as many: of them are. 
It is a common opinien among: people 
not accustomed to seeing the persim- 
mon growing that it is necessary for 
frost to strike the fruit before it will 
become edible. This is a mistake, as 
some of our best wild varieties ripen 
in August and September, long before 
any frost appears. True, some of our 
later varieties do get frosted before 
they ripen, but frost is not essential. 
The fruits vary in size from two 
inches in diameter to-not more than 
one-half inch. Generally, however, the 
larger fruits contain from four to six 
large seeds, while some of the smaller 
ones are practically seedless. As a 
general rule, the smaller, seedless 
fruits are sweeter and of better qual- 
ity than are those which are larger 
but which contain so many seeds. 
This difference in seed production is a 
peculiarity of the persimmon, which 
has never been satisfactorily explained. 
As is well known by botanists, some 
trees bear only staminate flowers, 
while others bear both male and fe- 
male flowers, similar to the cucumber . 
and melon plant; consequently, the 
male or non-bearing tree is not essen- 


‘tial to the production of fruit, as many 


have supposed. However, it is claimed 
by some, that where male trees are 
abundant more -seeds are produced 
than where the female flowers have 
to depend upon pollen from the mixed, 
or fertile, tree for pollination. This 
theory will scarcely prove tenable, 
however, as I have seen, many times, 
perfectly seedless varieties growing 
in the woods where they -were sur- 
rounded on all sides with male trees. 
These are probably individual charac- 
teristics which are difficult to explain. 
In a recent number of the Rural New 
Yorker, page 1046, a writer on this 
subject states that “those trees having 
pistillate blooms are non-bearers,” 
which, of course, is a mistake. . 

There are a few cultivated varieties 
now grown by some Of our nursery- 





men, which produce fruit of excellent 
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quality. Fruit from these varicties 
finds a ready sale in some of oy, 
northern cities, and the demand is jp. 
creasing all the time. One of those 
varieties is the Golden Gem, the orig. 
inal tree of which was found sTowing 
wild near Borden, Clark County, Ip. 
diana, some years ago. The Hicks ang 
Early Bearing are also natives of 
southern Indiana. The first is put up 
for the market in boxes which holq 
only two layers, each box holding 
about thirty to thirtyfive fruits. If put 
in deeper boxes, the lower layers are 
liable to be crushed, as the fruit is 
- usually getting soft when it is shipped, 
They are shipped in crates similar to 
berry crates. These boxes retail at 
ten cents in our market, which nets 
the grower about five cents per box. 
A good-sized tree will easily pro. 
uce 200 boxes. From twenty-five to 
hirty trees can be grown on an acre, 
thus netting the owner from $250 to 
$300 pér acre. In the middle and 
northern sections of the state, two or 
three bearing trees, for shade as well 
as for the fruit, will probably be all 
that the majority of the people will 
care to plant; but on the hilly land of 
southern Indiana, much of which is 
too steep for cultivation, even for the 
apple, the persimmon finds a conge- 
nial home, and produces abundantly. 
without any care. Insects seldom at- 
tack it, fungus and bacterial discases 
seldom harm it, hence I am satisfied 
that, with a little attention to the 
selection and breeding of desirable 
varieties, as well as to the placing 
of only the best kinds of fruit upon 
the market in an attractive manner, 
the persimmon could easily be made 
to play a very important part in the 
development of the state’s natural re- 
sources.—Hoosicer Horticultu~e. 
“Purdue Experimental Station Bulletin 
No. 60, 1896. 




































































Sheridan Grape a Success 
by J. Troop 


GHERIDAN, a new blackgrape origi- 
nated at the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Geneva 
and now being distributed by the New 
York ‘State Fruit Testing Co-operative 
Association, is reported by Station off- 
cials and officers of the Fruit Testing 
Association as being the most promis- 
ing market grape ever developed by 
the Experiment Station. This season, 
which has been rather unfavorable to 
grapes, the new variety has produced 
a normal crop of fruit in the Station 
plantings at Fredonia in Chautauqua 
County. Concord, the best-known com- 
mercial black grape, produced only 
half a crop this season at Fredonia. 
The yield of fruit per vine for the 
Sheridan has averaged 15 to 2 
lbs., while at the same time there 
has been an abundant wood develop- 
ment, thus insuring a normal supply of 
fruit buds next season. 


Competitor of Concord 


“Sheridaneis a seedling of Herbert 
crossed with Worden,” says the Sta- 
tion horticulturist. “It is the only 
black grape which so far -has been 
thought could compete with the many 
good black grapes on the market, espe 
cially Concord.. The vines at Geneva 
and Fredonia are just as vigorous, 
healthy, hardy and even more produc- 
tive than Concord. If Sheridan will 
thrive on as great a diversity of soil 
as. Concord, it will be a better com- 
mercial grape than Concord. The 
bunches are larger and more compact; 
the berries-are of. the same size as 
those of Concord; the skin is firmer 
and probably will not crack; the 
grapes do not shatter readily; the 
flavor is sweeter and richer than that 
of Concord; the season is a week 
later;-the grapes keep longer. Sheri- 
dan is being put out with the hope 
that it is a better market grape than 
Concord, but it must be tested more 
widely to make assurance doubly sure 
that it.can be said to be ‘the grape for 
the millions’ as Concord now is.” 





E FIRST car of grapefruit was 

s ipped out of Florida on Septem- 
ber 12,-just 4 days ahead of last sea- 
son’s first shipment. 
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Why Freight Rates 
| Bonnot Be Reduced 


Freight rates are still higher than before the war. 

_ Many farmers repeatedly have heard it said this is be- 
| cause the Esch-Cummins Transportation Act “guarantees” 
| the railways a net return of 534 or 6 per cent upon the valu- 
_ation made by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


No “Guarantees” to the 
Railways 

| The railways are not “guaranteed” 

| any specified net return by the Trans- 

' portation Act. 

The railways of western territory 
never have earned or received a re- 
turn of either 6 or 5% per cent since 
the Transportation Act was passed. 
They earned and received an average 


of only 3.54 per cent on their valuation 
only 4 per cent in 1922, and 


' in 1921; 
' at the annual rate of only 4.2 per cent 
in the first six months of 1923. 

Their net return in the-first six 
months of 1923 was almost 45 million 
' dollars LESS than in the first six 
' months of 1916, before the Transpor- 
' tation Act was passed. 

The last advance in railway raies 
' was in 1920. Western. railways in 
1921 earned an average of only 3.5 
per cent. If they had been guaranteed 
6 per cent, their rates would have had 
' to be increased. But‘in 1922 the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission reduced 
| their freight rates an average of 16 
' per cent. This.is now saving the shin- 
_ pers and costing the western railways 
about 300 million dollars a year. 


Great Increases in Operat- 
_ ing Expenses and Taxes 


But freight rates are still higher 
_ than before the war. Why is this so? 
| Why can: they not be reduced? The 
| answer—the only true answer—is— 
because railway operating expenses and 
» taxes are still so much highcr than be- 
fore the war. 
' Study the figures in the table below. 
| They: show what the western railways 
| earned and what it cost them to do 
| business in the first six months of 1916, 
F and in the first six months of 1923. 
Do not be misled by reports that 
-railways are earning much better pro- 
) fits than in 1921 and 1922. This is 
' true of the eastern and southern lines. 
' It is not true of the western lines. 
Few railways in this territory are 
’ earning enough to pay any dividends 
fon their stock.: Thirty-seven rail- 
' ways, which- operate almost one- 
third of the mileage in the west, have 
' failed throughout the last two and 
‘one-half years to earn enough even 
to pay the interest on their bonds. 
e taxes of western railways are 
double what they were seven years 
ago because government authorities 
have increased them. 
| Why are their operating expenses 
almost double what they were then? 


The Wages of Employees 

Of every $100 of operating expenses 
of the railways, $61 consists of wages. 
Some employees are paid by the day, 
but a large majority by the hour. The 
following. shows the average wages 
paid to railway employees in 1916 and 
at present: 


Average Wages of Railway 


* Employees 

Hourly Daily 
59.5c $7.71 
27.5c 4.41 


Increase 32.0c $3.30 
Per. cent increase . 116 75 

The railways of western territory 
are paying their employees about 
r+ more wages a year than 
in : 


High -Prices for Fuel and 
Materials 


The average cost of coal burned by 
the railways in 1916 was $1.82 per ton. 
Thus far in 1923 it has been $3.64, or 
100 per cent more. Owing mainly to 
this western railways are spending 
over $100,000,000 a year more for fuel 
than in 1916. 

The prices of materials and supplies 
used in the operation and maintenance 
of railways average more than twice 
as high as seven years ago. The west- 
ern railways are spending almost $200,- 
000.000 a year more for materials and 
supplies than in 1916. 

While the operating expenses: and 
taxes of the western railways are 
double what they were in 1916, their 
average freight rate is only 45 per 
cent, or less than one-half more than 
it was then. It is only 38 per cent 
more than in was in 1913, before the 
war. 

Is it any wonder that with their oper- 
ating expenses and taxes doubled; and 
their average freight rate increased less 
than one-half, they are earning a much 
smaller net return than before the war? 
Is it any wonder, in view of these facts, 
that they cannot reduce their rates any 
more? 


1923 
1916 


West Needs Prosperous 
Railways 


The west needs prosperous railways. 
Only prosperous railways can raise capi- 
tal to increase their facilities and ren- 
der more and better service to the pub- 
lic. A majority of the railways in 
western territory are suffering as great 
adversity as any class of people in this 
territory, not excepting the farmers. No 
reduction of rates can reasonably be de- 
manded or considered while. this is true. 


Earnings and Expenses of Western Railroads 


for First Six Months of 1916 and 1923: 


‘ 1916 

Total Earnings . 

Operating ent 
Taxes . 


| Net Operating Income 


$658,000,000 $1,089,000,000 
441,000,000 
34,000,000 


177,700,000 


Increase 
Per Cent 
65 per cent 
99 per cent 

100 per cent 
Decrease 
25 per cent 


Increase 
$431,000,000 
437,000,000 
34,000,000 

Decrease 
44,700,000 


1923 


878,000,000 
68,000,000 


133,000,000 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer authentic 


information about railroad matters. 
will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


Any questions that you would like to ask 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
: ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


$M. FELTON, President, 

é Chicago Great Western Railway, 
RALPH BUDD, President, 

_ Great Northern Railway, 

_H. E. BYRAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
a ee, 
_ Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


J. E. GORMAN, President, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 

HALE HOLDEN, President, 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway, 
Cc. H. MARKHAM, President, 

Iilinois Central Railway, 
C. E. SCHAFF, President, 

Missouri- Kansas-Texas Lines. 





Grcined Heating is a 
t 
Sound Investment 
3 


HE day of experiment and 

guesswork is past. Orch- 
ard Heating has made good in 
the only way that counts—in 
dollars and cents. It saves 
crops and trees and earns big 
returns on the money invested. 


Read what the Growers Na- 
tional Bank of Fresno, Cal., 
Says in one of its advertise- 
ments: 


“Prevent Frost Damage 


“Vineyard Heating insures 
crops against late frost 


“Frost prevention by vineyard heaters 
has proven to be a success. In a trial 
they raised the temperature four de- 
grees in twenty-five minutes. Vine- 
yard heaters do for your vineyard 
what fire insurance does for your 
house.” 


This applies equally well to tree-grown 
fruits. 


The bank might have gone even fur- 
ther. Vineyard heaters (and orchard 
heaters) do more than insure you 
against loss—they actually prevent 
frost damage. 


They help you bring through a full 
crop in freeze years— when you’re 
likely to get extra high prices. 


Orchard Heating Pays 


Thousands of growers of all kinds of 
fruits know this. California in partic- 
ulat has led the way in heater pro- 
tection of her fruit crops, and Califor- 
nia has profited handsomely from that 
progressiveness. 


Orchard Heating pays-— but how 
well it pays depends a-great deal on 
the type of heater used and the judg- 
ment shown in the selection of equip- 
ment and the organization for frost- 
fighting. 


Profit by Our Experience 


We have types and sizes of heaters 
for every condition and every fruit. 
We can advise you safely, on the basis 
of years of study and experience, on 
the many questions that come up a3 
to number and placing of heaters, ad- 
ditional equipment needed, efficient 
organization for frost fighting, and so 
on. Consult us freely. 


Are any of your neighors equipped 
with Scheu or Canco Heaters? Ifthey 
are, ask them about Orchard Heating. 
If not, let us arrange a demonstration 
in your orchard. There’s no obligation 
involved, of course. The coupon below 
is for your convenience. 


American Can 
Company 


Orchard Heater Department 
Toledo, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 


SKINNER MACHINERY CO., Dunedin, Fla. 
Distributors for Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida 





The Fruit Growers Supply Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, representing 
10,000 growers of Sunkist or- 
angesand lemons, has approved 
the Scheu Smokeless Orchard 
Heater, made by the American 
Can Company. 





The Heater California Endorses 


For citrus groves the Scheu 9 gallon neater 
is the type preferred for effectiveness and 
durability combined with economy. Also 
in 7 gallon capacity. Orchards equipped 
with 50 of these per acre saved fruit in Cali- 
fornia freeze of 1921-22 when outside tem- 
perature was 17°F. 


No. 2 Canco 
Smudge Pot 


Orchards equip- 
ped with 19 of 
these smudge 
pots per acre 
maintaintemper- 
ature at 30° 
withoutsidetem- 
perature a: 24° F. 

Cheapandsimple 
—especiaily suit- 
ed to deciduous 
orchards. 





Fe deciduous orchards frost protec 
tion with No. 2 Canco Smudge 
Pots costs about $50 per acre- 
Combination protection can 

be had with our other style 

heaters at sligh:'y higher 


_— MAIL 


THIS 
COUFON 


American Can Co. 
Toiedo, Ohio 


ard would like a demonstration of 
your Orchard Heaters. I understand that 
this does not obligate me in any way. 





























See how easy it is to load and 
unload milk cans, boxes. 
bags, feed, seed and groceries 
through the wide rear door. 








Observe the generous loading 

space back of the front seat— 

50 culic feet of clear space 
with square corners. 





See the large, comfortable 

seating capacity and the wide 

doors both front and rear— 
no seat climbing. 





Here at last is restful sleep on 
camping trips, with seats and 
upholstery made into full 
length, full width bed on floor, 


Crowning a year already filled with notable achievement, Willys- 
Overland now presents the first real all-purpose car—the new 
Overland Champion! Exclusive features, utilities and economies 
that completely revolutionize automobile value! Benefits never 
before offered by any other manufacturer to the farmer, the dairy- 
man, the stockman, the business-man and the American family! 


The new Overland Champion fits itself to you. Both front and rear 
seats are adjustable forward and backward to accommodate short 
people and tall people—no stretching for pedals—no leg cramping! 


Both front and rear seats and upholstery are entirely removable. Take 
out the rear seat and upholstery and you have 50 cubic feet of 
clear space for carrying truck, farm tools, groceries, milk cans, 
luggage, camping duffle—anything! 


For camping, front and rear seats and upholstery make up into a 
wide restful bed the full length of the body! A long-wished-for 


feature that gives motor-camping all the comforts of home. 


Doors both front and rear! Wide entrances that provide real ease, 
without seat tilting or climbing, when getting in or leaving the car— 
real facility for loading and unloading bags, boxes, tools and cans. 


The big trunk at rear permits the carrying of large bundles without 
disturbance to the car’s occupants, furnished at small extra price. 


A handsome family car with body of steel, and washable blue 
Spanish long grain upholstery. A sturdy work car of unmatched 
utility, cradled on Triplex Springs (Patented). An all-year car. And 
above all, Overland quality and reliability, with astonishing economy! 


Advance showings indicate sweeping demand! See the new 
Overland Champion quickly! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys-Overland, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Touring $495, Roadster $495, Red Bird $695, Coupe $750, Sedan $795; f. 0. b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


CHAMPION 
$693 























Front seat adjusts forward to 
put foot pedals in easy reach 
of short people. Adjustable 
to three positions. 














Adjustment of rear seat for 
ward and backward topositior 
which will give the most com 






















fort and room for rear sea 
simeneee eats 











Big trunk at rear locks secure 

ly and holds a surprisin; 

amount of personal luggage, 
packages, etc. 








Doors front and rear eliminat 
climbing over tilted seats an 
disturbing other passengers ©! 
entering or when leaving car. 


